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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
At the near approach of the usual Parliamentary session, parties 
have been mustering their ideas as well as their numbers ; speakers 
and quarterly reviewers have been busily diffusing opinions and 

‘ collecting suffrages on the subject of the day; and systematic at- 

\- tempts are made to influence the view of Lords and Commons. 

To a certain extent the work is superfluous: the public has already 
so well made up its mind on the main subject, that the opinion of 
: Parliament necessarily follows. We a the objects of the 

Ps war; we will not have peace unless it guarantee those objects; we 

require the war to be vigorously prosecuted : such is the universal 

feeling, whether it is expressed by the people of Leeds called to 
assist at Mr. Cobden’s exposition of unwarlike views, or i London 

Corporation scouting the necessity of discussing—even of putting 

a formal negative on Alderman Sidney’s party attack on Ministers; 

or by the shippers of Tynemouth listening to Mr. Lindsay’s com- 

plaint that our transport service is ineffectively performed, and is 
obstructed by the cumbrous routine of our official system. 

Perhaps no test of popular feeling for the guidance of Parlia- 
ment and of Ministers is clearer than Mr. Cobden’s appeal to the 
people of Leeds. The failure for the direct purpose of his appeal 
was so complete as to provoke the question, why did he make it ? 
It could hardly be an overruling necessity to prove his sincerity, 
for that was well known. But, unlikely as it would now seem, 
he may have counted on succeeding. Mr. Bright had made a simi- 
f Jar appeal to Manchester, and had not failed so much as people ex- 

ted While half his meeting supported the war, half supported 

ohn Bright’s “right” to express his adverse opinion. It is pos- 
sible that this unexpected though negative success may have sug- 
gested to Mr. Cobden the notion of trying whether he could not 
carry the reaction still further, if he threw all his popular address 
into the effort. His own especial friends in the West Riding at- 
tempted to dissuade him from the experiment; the great manu- 
facturer and the great local editor threatened a direct opposition ; 
but “the Friends” supported him, and the meeting was sum- 
moned. It was held, by adjournment from a smaller place, 
in the great Cloth Hall Yard; and it fairly represented the 
manufacturing centre of the greatest constituency in England. 

Mr. Cobden brought to his difficult task all his practice in popular 

oratory. He directed his argument to the supposed foibles, affec- 

tions, or antipathies of his audience: he threatened as the conse- 
quences of war increased taxation and bloodshed; he asked what 
concern we had in Turkey—how at any probable date Russia 
would hurt us? But all through this argument he was heard 
with coldness interrupted only by contradiction. 
his forces by a stratagem, in turning to a theme more congenial to 
the temper of the people: he complained of the mistakes, neglects, 
and mismanagement, which have injured and endangered our 
army ; and here he had the cheers of the audience—but in a sense 
the opposite of concurrence in his main object. That there might 
be no mistake about the matter, the meeting carried by over- 
whelming majority a resolution that the war ought to be prose- 
cuted with vigour. If such is the judgment which will have to 
be reported from Mr. Cobden’s constituency, what must be the 

English feeling generally ?—of that there can be no doubt. The 

war is viewed in its objects with satisfaction, in its errors with sor- 

row, but in its future with a sterner expectation which Ministers 
will be unable to slight. 

The sole question is as to the best mode of prosecuting the war. 
The two great quarterly periodicals come out with set theses on 
the subject, to influence the coming debates. The Quarterly Re- 
view has a laboured compilation, so managed as to put the story in 
the worst light, and to condense all the complaints into a concentra- 
ted attack on Ministers. The Edinburgh Review owns a different 
mission: here the history of the war is soberly reviewed ; the mo- 
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tives which led to it are indicated; the progressive causations ex- 

plained, and the manner in which one part grew out of another,— 
| the occupation of Varna, in support of Omar Pasha on the Danube, 
out of the defence of Constantinople; and the Crimea expedition, 
to strike “a blow,” out of the Varna supineness. The conclusion 
of this summary, practically, like that of the able military critic 
Sir Howard Sane is, that Ministers and Commanders are the 
less to blame, since they could not avoid action, but had not the 
means to render it effectual. The war they must make; their 
| newness to the work, where all must earn their experience, may 
greatly excuse them; but in future the contest must be pursued 
with more energy and better adaptation of means to ends: such 
is the universal deliverance of the opinion which Ministers will 

have to face—whatever their explanations may be. 





| The accounts which continue to come from the Crimea down to 
this latest date confirm and indeedenlarge the juster partof the stric- 
tures on those who have been the guiding authorities. The Allies 
had been “ before Sebastopol” since the 28th of September, and they 
are still “ before Sebastopol ” on the 10th of January. The position 
has been barely maintained, at immense loss. Landing with some 
27,000 men, the British had been reduced far below that number, 
and are now reported to be raised beyond the original strength ; 
in like manner, the scale of the French strength has fluctuated, 
and is rising beyond its first point; and an effective Turkish 
army _is in course of being imported to Eupatoria. The Eng- 
lish position is better fortified than it was, but we have yet 
to learn that we have resumed the offensive. Omar Pasha has 
been in camp with the Allied Generals, to consult, and he is under- 
stood to be acting with unreserved good-will. Mr. Peto’s brigade 
of road-makers had not yet arrived; and it is only this week 
that Government has asked the St. Katherine’s Dock Company to 
lend feur hundred men to assist in landing stores and introducing 
some elements of order into the chaos at Balaklava. The deficiency 
in artillery, only now repaired—the want of roads, a primary re- 
quirement, not yet begun—and the weakness of aid to fand stores, 
only about to be remedied—form but a few of the multiplied facts 
which establish the charge of deficient forethought. It is possible 
that Ministers were drawn on from defending Constantinople, to 
make a demonstration on the Danube, and so to attempt a blow. in 
the Crimea; urged by political necessities to commit the military 
mistake of entering upon war before they had sufficient numbers, 
matériel, or deliberate plans. There is, however, no evidence that 
the actual mode of operating was not selected on the clear choice of 
the directing authorities; and the successive events almost convict 
them of having successively snatched up and abandoned different 
plans of attack: the plan of a direct and sudden attack upon 
Sebastopol from the North, by army and fleet combined, was aban- 
doned after the Alma, for that flank march which was a sudden 
inspiration, and ended in the defensive position of the intrenched 
camp and a quasi-siege of Sebastopol, without the means of en- 
gaging the enemy outside; while the latest events would appear 
to indicate that a new plan has been adopted, resembling that 
which some military men would have from the first deemed neces- 
sary, in mustering suflicient forces to engage the enemy’s ex- 
ternal army. 

The report that the Russians are coming down in great force 
by a new road along the strip of land which encloses the Putrid 
Sea is a tale needing confirmation. The worst of their position for 
us is, that it is not clearly known. But they are somewhere to 
the East of Sebastopol and between the Tchernaya and the Belbek. 
The report of their having recrossed the Danube into the Dobrud- 
scha is evidently the exaggerated description of a reconnaissance 
made in force as far as Babadagh and back again. We have not 
the means of measuring their strength; and we have not yet any 
sufficient indication of the plan contemplated by the Allies to 
know whether ¢heiy means insure success so as to place the result 
within their hands. 





Such is the position of affairs in the Crimea, while the results 
of the thee negotiations at Vienna confessedly depend upon 
the taking of Sebastopol. This we construe to mean, that Russia 
has promised to concede what she must ; for she too can have her 
interpretation of the “four points.” Nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing the continued inaction and equivocation of Prussia, or 

| the non-adhesion of the Baltic Governments, the European alliance 
makes way. The deliberations on ulterior measures proceed, and 
will probably affect the course of operations in the Crimea. The 
manful declaration of an active warlike policy, by M. Bruck, the 
| Austrian Internuncio at Constantinople, is a reassuring sign; es- 

\ pecially when it is understood that M. Bruck is about to enter the 

‘iennese Government as Finance Minister. Sardinia follows up 
her adhesion to the treaty by sending, not a contingent under our 
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Foreigners Enlistment Bill, but a contingent of 15,000 at her own 
cost, to the army in the Crimea; a reinforcement which will 


of the best armies in the world. All tends to action on a grander 
scale. 

Great efforts are evidently made also to support these measures 
with the most essential of all supplies—money. Although Sar- 
dinia does not lend her men for British pay, she accepts the aid of 
France and England in obtaining a loan, to ease the pressure on 
herself. Austria is reinforcing her finance department, with some 

resent success to render her efforts in that direction hopeful. 

he success of France was known last week; but the Napoleonic 
loan has attained a superabundant success truly surprising. In 
lieu of the 20,000,000/7. asked, 87,000,000/. is offered; of the 
6,000,000/. subscribed by British capitalists, not a shilling is 
wanted, and the 10 per cent deposits are returned. The whole 
sum of the loan is taken up by applicants of 500 franes and under ! 
It is an advance of taxes by such of the people as can best spare 
the money, allowing the entire community time to readjust the 
burden most conveniently, and leaving the Government abso- 
lutely independent of great capitalists, foreign or domestic. Ex- | 
actly as the Emperor Napoleon has exceeded his own requirements 
in the success of his financial invention, so has the argument in 
fayour of open loans been reinforced. 


a Chr Court, 


Tue weather, although cold and frosty, has not prevented the Queen and 
her children from taking their usual walks in the Home Park. Prince 
Nicholas of Nassau and Prince Ernest of Leiningen arrived at Windsor 
Castle last Saturday and Sunday, and left the Castle early in the week. | 
Prince Albert has been frequently out shooting with the Queen’s guests. 

The visitors at the Castle have included Count and Countess Walew- | 
ski, the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl and Countess of Besborough, Mr. 
Cardwell, Lord and Lady Sidney, the Earl of Cardigan, Lord Hardinge, 
Sir James and Lady Graham, and the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Che Prtropolis. 

It may not be forgotten that, on the 25th November, Alderman Sidney 
gave notice of a motion that an address should be presented to the Queen 
praying her to remove from her councils the Earl of Aberdeen, “ no longer 
entitled to confidence as the First Minister of the Crown”; and that the 
motion was withdrawn from the paper. Subsequently Alderman Wilson | 
gave notice of a motion expressing the disapproval of the Court that Al- | 
derman Sidney's notice should have been publicly read and circulated in 
the country, “‘ when there appears to have been no intention on the part 
of the mover”’ of submitting it to the Court; particularly as the notice 
of motion tended to convey an impression that there was a want of confi- 
dence on the part of the Court in the Prime Minister ; thereby creating a | 
prejudice against the Government at a crisis when the best interests of | 
the country required that every possible support should be given to en- | 
able the Government to carry on the war with the utmost vigour. It | 
was also set forth that Alderman Sidney’s notice of motion, so given and | 
50 withdrawn, was ‘mischievous, and an unfair exercise of the privileges 
of a member of the Court ; and it was proposed that in future all notices 
of motion should be inserted on the minutes, to be dealt with as the Court 
might see fit. Ata meeting of the Court on Tuesday, Alderman Wilson 
moved this motion ; but, at the wish of the Court, he withdrew it, with- | 
out discussion. In the course of the proceedings, the Lord Mayor read a | 
letter from Alderman Sidney, complaining that Alderman Wilson’s mo- 
tion conveyed “ an imputation on his motives”; that he did give notice 
of the motion with the “ fixed resolution of proceeding with it,” that 
events occurred in the interim of the Court’s meeting “ which would have | 
made such a proceeding at that juncture unwise”; and declaring that | 
the opinion he held in November ‘that our brave army had been serious- | 
ly jeopardized, if not sacrificed by the imbecility of our rulers,” has 
* since unfortunately been sadly strengthened.” 

At a meeting of the Common Council, on Thursday, the Chairman of 
the Consolidated Committee brought up the report recommending the | 
adoption of certain propositions agreed to in opposition to those recom- 
mended by the Commission of Inquiry. But on moving that the first 
proposition be considered, an amendment was proposed, debated, and 
carried by 47 to 21, adjourning the proceedings on the report to an 
early day. 

In reply to a question, Mr. H. L. Taylor said that the Copenhagen 
Fields Cattle Market is ready to be opened; but that it rests with the 
Home Secretary, whose business it is to sanction the rules of the market, 
to fix a day for the opening. 

At a mecting of the inhabitants of the Ward of Farringdon Without, 
on Thursday, a resolution was agreed to, by 35 to 28, calling upon the 
representatives of the ward in the Common Council to support the re- 
commendations of the Commission of Inquiry. 


At a meeting of the Metropolitan Court of Sewers, on Tuesday, Mr. 
Thwaites moved a long resolution expressing approval of what is called | 
the “Great London Drainage scheme” for the drainage of the South 
side of the Thames, in opposition to that proposed by Mr. Bazalgette. | 
Ile said that the scheme which he proposed to approve provided a good 
outfall and drainage, especially for the densely-peopled districts on the 
banks of the Thames which Mr. Bazulgette’s scheme leaves unprovided. 
Practically, the great drainage scheme was the same as that proposed by | 
Mr. Frank Foster. Mr. Chalmers seconded the motion, and Dr. Sayer 
opposed it; but as the hour was late the debate was adjourned, 


Some of the constituents of Sir De Lacy Evans, resolved to do him 
honour, met on Monday,—Mr. Prout in the chair,—and adopted an ad- , 
dress of congratulation and compliment, which is, if the General be well 
enough, to be presented to him on Monday next, by a committee, 


The Lord Chancellor delivered judgment on Monday on an appeal from the 
decision of Vice-Chancellor Wood in the Birstal Chapel case. The Methodist 
Chapel at Birstal was founded by John Nelson, one of the earliest followers } 


strengthen it with so many thousands of tried soldiers from one 


of Wesley, and became one of the Wesleyan connexion. The appointment 
ge was first vested in trustees, and subsequently class-leaders Were 
added. Vice-Chancellor Wood, on an information from two Methodists at 
Birstal, decided that the appointment lay with the Wesleyan Conference 
The Lord Chaneellor reversed this decision; allowed the appeal, and dig. 
missed the information with coats. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, Charles Samson pleaded guilty to 
stealing a ten-pound note from his employers, Messrs. Scott and Co., ‘the 
bankers. The prosecutors recommended him to mercy: it was his first of. 
fence; he had hitherto behaved well; and he had ruined his prospects jp 
life. The foolish young man stole the note to buy a watch for a young lady 
to whom he was engaged! Sentence, six months’ imprisonment. 

On Tuesday, Harriet Nelson was convicted of a barbarous desertion of her 
illegitimate infant. She stripped it naked at night, threw it on a door-step, 


| and left it to perish; a Policeman found it, on a frosty night, after raj 


and the child’s head was lying in a puddle of water that was partly frozen, 
The inhuman mother was sentenced to imprisonment for one year. 


The Guildhall Police Office was amused on Monday with a case worthy of 
Boceaccio or Quevedo. John Berry, a diminutive, dark, and respectable. 
looking man, was the hero. He had been visiting various shops as a pw. 
chaser, giving five-pound notes in payment. At one of these shops, that of 
Mr. Skinner the tobacconist on Holborn Hill, the note excited suspicion, 
and the master of the shop managed to calla policeman. Berry bolted. He 
was pursued, captured, taken to the station, and conducted to a cell. At 
the door of the cell, he adroitly drew back, thrust the turnkey in, locked 
the door upon him, and again ran off. A female searcher pursued and 
seized him. She found that she was not strong enough to hold him; but 
she seized his hat, knowing that a man uncovered and chased will be 
stopped by the people in the street. So it proved, and Berry was at last 
secured. All the notes were spurious. He reserved his defence, and was 
committed for trial. 

Mr. Parry the barrister appeared at the Mansionhouse on Saturday, to 
make a statement in behalf of Mr. Wardroper. He said that his client had 
acted honourably, if foolishly: he had sold a reversion to property for 1540/. ; 
he had been in treaty to buy a ship; his speculation had failed, and he 
would lose 10007. Mr. Parry complained of the statements injurious to Mr, 
Wardroper, made by Mr. Aldridge, ex parte; but the Aldermen praised 
Mr. Aldridge’s conduct: if the speculation was a fair one, the pub- 
licity would be an advantage to it: the advertisements issued for clerks with 
money, and the fact that the property sold was heavily mortgaged, hada 
very suspicious appearance. Sir Robert Carden repeated his surmise, that 
however respectable Mr. Wardroper’s family might be, others might have 
wished to make a tool of him. Thus the matter dropped. 

Maria King, servant to Mrs. Bright, a widow residing in Baker Street, is 
in custody for forging and uttering a check for 31/7. The case is singular, 
The accused got possession of a cancelled cheek of the iate Mr. Bright ; she 
discharged by chemical means some of the writing and marks on it, substi- 
tuting others, so that the check appeared to be signed by Mrs. Bright ; and 
then she got a tradesman to cash it for her. 

More evidence, including that of a young fellow who has followed the 
“ profession ”’ of pickpocket, has been heard by the Bow Street Magistrate 


| against King, the “ private clothes’ Policeman who was an accomplice of 


thieves. The case is very strong against him ; as Policemen and others had 
witnessed behaviour in King of a suspicious character, and connecting him 
with the boy thieves. He has been again remanded. 

According to a statement by the Lord Mayor, some rogues in America con- 
tinue to practise on the credulity of the charitably-disposed in this country. 
Letters are sent addressed to persons who are dead, beseeching aid, and ex- 
pressing gratitude for former benevolence; the executors open the letters, 


| and if they do not detect the cheat, are very likely to send money in the 
| name of the deceased to the distressed objects of his alleged former bounty. 


The inquest on the body of Mr. Latham has been adjourned to the 29th 
instant, as neither the assassin nor Mrs. Lambert is yet so far recovered as 
to allow of their examination, though both seem to have improved. Mrs. 
Lambert has suffered from inflammation of the lungs, ascribed to the pre- 
sence of the bullet there. 


Che Prauiures, 
In conformity with the previous announcement, Mr. Cobden appeared 
among his constituents at Leeds on Wednesday. The meeting first as- 
sembled inthe Music Hall; but the multitude excluded was so great, 





| that, at their solicitation, an adjournment to the Cloth Hall Yard took 


place. Many of the most conspicuous of Mr. Cobden’s supporters were 
resent. 

, Mr. Carbutt, the ‘chairman, stated the circumstances which led to the 
meeting. Mr. Cobden had first communicated to him his desire to address 
a meeting at Leeds on the aspect of the war. Mr. Carbutt called 
together Mr. Cobden’s supporters, and they unanimously agreed that it 
was not desirable to commence an agitation, which might lead to conse- 
quences all might deplore. Mr. Baines added to this explanation, the 
fact, that as Mr. Cobden had determined to come, it was felt that if he 
were listened to in silence, his opinions would go forth, not only with the 
weight of his name, but also with the weight of the authority of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. They looked upon the war as a just one, dictated 
by sound policy ; and resolved to take such steps as would prevent the 
public from supposing that they agree with Mr. Cobden’s opinions. 

Before calling on Mr. Cobden, Mr. Carbutt said the meeting must ad- 
mire his honesty and manliness in coming before them; and he trusted 
they would listen to him patiently and respectfully. 

Mr. Cobden, loudly cheered on rising, said he had not the least doubt 
that he should have a fair hearing. He was there because he differed 
with the majority : had they agreed with him, where would have been 
the necessity of conferring with them? If he had come on former occa- 


| sions when all were unanimous, it was his duty, as their representative, 


now to come and listen to them, or their respected chiefs, who might wish 
to controyert his opinions. With this preface Mr. Cobden turned to the 
war. 

He had not come there to talk about the origin of the war. We cannot 
now prevent the war. But asa Member of Parliament, he was called upon 
to vote supplies, and the most important business of the next session will be 
how to carry on the war. England cannot have a little war: a great deal 


of money will be required ; and he wished to say a word on that subject. 


The Government, and even Mr. Gladstone, whom he greatly respected, have 
lent themselves to the delusion that we can indulge in a cheap war. Now, 
if Russia were about to invade us, we should raise the population, and vote 
a war supply of fifty millions. But a war in Russian territory will be more 
costly than this; and how is the money to be-raised? By a loan, or by 
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He should recommend that, instead of throwing the barden of 
the war upou our children, by a re newal of the system of funded debt, the 
supplies should be raised by direct taxation, because it is desirable that every 
Government should find it difficult to raise money for the prosecution of war. 
“ Well make Russia pay.) By direct taxation, because that is raised 
with the least injury to trade and commerce, The range of the Income-tax 
must be extended to include s n ller incomes, and the incidence of the tax 
divided between direct and indirect sources. But in every case he will vote 
for direct rather than for indirect taxes. ; 

The chairman seemed to think he was about to champion peace at 
any price. Now it is unfair that a man should be made responsible for 
opinions he never ‘avowed, or uttered, or professed, or ente rtained.’ That 
respectable body of Christians wh believe war is contrary to Christianity 
bad urged him again and ag iin to disavow their opinions, * because they 
thought I sh yuld lose all influence with pra tical minds by the advoe acy of 
Peace principles.” Let the question be discussed as a question of policy 
only. His first and greatest objection to the war has been the delusive and 
almost fraudulent pretences by which it has been made popular,—namely, 
that its object was to give freedom to struggling communities on the Conti- 
nent, and to check Russia for the invasion of Hungary and the conquest of 
Circassia. (‘‘Vo, xo /’’) Does any one deny that the prevalent opinion was 
that we were going to raise as an inscription on our banners—“ the recon- 
struction of Polish nationality”? (Loud cries of ** No, no!”) That was 
Lord Dudley Stuart’s opinion of the war; but Mr. Cobden never looked upon 
it in that light, and never believed it would have that consequence. It is a 
political war, a war of diplomatists and statesmen. “It is, in the fewest 
words I can use, a War in which we 


ecemiiaeeie 
taxation? 


have a despot for an enemy, a despot 
for an ally, and a despot for a client; and we have been for twelve months 
endeavouring to make au ally of another despot, and have not yet suc- 
ceeded.” It is a war in opposition to Russian encroachment on Turkey. We 
have been a little too precipitate in going to war for that object ; for had we 
waited until Austria and lrussia thought it necessary to do so, we should 
have got all we could hope for without shedding a drop of blood. (“ OA, 
oh!) If they had seen need it, these countries, quite as much inte- 
rested as we are, would have been the first to stir. He had again and again 
admitted that the war was a just war as between Russia and Turkey; but 
in attacking Turkey Russia has not made an attack upon us; and surely we 
are not called upon to go to war whenever injustice is done to another coun- 
try. But there is another difficulty with respect to Turkey, namely, the 
fact that the Government of Turkey does uot represent the majority of the 
eople of Turkey,—that there are eight millions of Christians and four mil- 
f that the r rity of the people are against us in this 
Why, the constant complaint is that the Greek Chris- 

h. This is a great difficulty; a question that 
will be before us for years to come; for when Russia has been dealt with, 
then the internal divisions of Turkey will come up. The Government pro- 
oses to settle them by establishing the Five Powers as the protectors of the 
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ions of Mahomedans ; 
war. (“‘ No, no!’’) 
tians are opposed to the Eng! 









Yhristians. Would not that be an adception of the principle of Russian in- 
terference, and would it not go far to justify Russian policy? He expressed 
a dislike of the position we occupy, always dealing with governments and 


never with the people. 
question from the category « 

With regard to the conduct 
difference of opinion. *“ All 


It may be policy, but it {tends to withdraw this 
f F 

he war, he presumed there would be no 
) s will agree that a more wretched expo- 
sure of our system of naval and military administration, a more clear mani- 
festation of the total break-down of aristocratic routine in matters of ad- 
ministration when that is brought to any strain or stress, could not have been 
elicited than has been done in the conduct of this war. We have the ad- 
mission of the representative of the Government in the House of Commons 
that a great mistake was made in sending the army to Sebastopol. I heard 
a Minister of the Crown jantily declare that all parties had been mistaken— 
that the Generals had been mistaken—that the Government had been mis- 
taken in sending the army to Sebastopol. A mistake to be made by Govern- 
ment on an affair of that magnitude Why, I heard it treated with as much 
nonchalance as if it had been a speculation of hazard involving a couple of 
shillings in its consequences. 











We have had a mistake involving the welfare 
of thousands and tens of thousands of our men. A mistake! Why was there 
any mistake ? Why had we not all the information that was necessary as to 
the actual position and strength of Sebastopol? I will undertake that a mere 
shrewd Leeds man, armed with ten thousand pounds and sent to Constanti- 
nople, would have found means to get information of every kind relative to 
Sebastopol: the number of men, the muster-roll if you had liked, a list of 
their guns, anda drawing of the whole place—everything, indeed, would 
have been got if proper precautions had been taken. But the idea of send- 
ing the army, making a leap in the dark, and then coming down and telling 
us it was a mistake ! Now, I am of opinion that the mistake was not merely 
in wrongly estimating the strength of Sebastopol ; I think it was a mistake 
to go to Sebastopol at all in any circumstances.” (“ No, no !’’) 

f it was a mistake, how are we to get out of it? If we are to fight it 
out in the Crimea, we must raise enormous armies, find an immense amount 
of treasure, and carry on the war on a different scale. (‘‘ Good sense in 
that!’’) But there is another way to get out of it. The army may return 
home with as much honour as if Sebastopol were taken, if peace can be 
restored. There is no reason to suppose that peace is not possible; that the 
Governments of Europe have not approximated by negotiation to a safe and 
honourable peace ; and might not the resolution to be proposed to the meet- 
ing tend to frustrate objects the Government may now have in view in order 
to effect a peace? (Loud and general cries of “No,no!’’) He appealed 
to them not to doa single thing to impede the pacific negotiations now in 
progress. Our brave soldiers, the picked men of the country, carted and shot 
on shore in an unknown lend, with no more provision for their comfort or 
subsistence than if they had been criminals, are suffering unheard-of mi- 
series. The Forty-sixth Regiment dwindled from 800 to 300 men in a few 
weeks. The soldiers have rotted and starved in the trenches, and have 
sometimes been a fortnight together without a dry rag upon them. And 
ought not we who, comfortable at home, are calling for a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war, when there is a possibility of peace, to take their case 
into consideration? Lord John Russell has said that it is not intended to 
take any part of the territory of Russia. If we destroy Sebastopol, it will 
be built up again in ten years with English capital; and if so, is the sacri- 
fice of life worth the object sought? What have we to gain by war, if the 
territorial power of Russia is not to be lessened ? 

As a set-off for the aggressive conquests of Russia, Mr. Cobden enumerated 
those of England and France. For every square mile of territory that 
tussia has taken during the last hundred and fifty years, England has taken 
five. Look to the French conquest of Algiers from Turkey—not even now 
confirmed by any treaty ; to our Indian conquests; to what * we have done 
with the Dutch at the Cape, and everybody else somewhere or other.” 
“Weare just another Russia—nothing better, nothing worse.’”’ The con- 
Sequence is, that neither Russ nor the United States, nor the rest of the 
world, admits our assumed position in this case of a judge administering 
justice on a great criminal. No, our position is that of a judge descending 
to fight a criminal arraigned before him, who might not only dust the judge’s 

tery over him. The world does not recognize 
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land, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Prussia? Why, all of them, 
that they are bound to maintain a strict neutrality. Face the facts and say 
whether we are in the position of an immaculate judge dealing with a guilty 
criminal, Again be repeated, that the condition of our bray: 
the reading of whose sufferings prevents him from sleeping at night—deserves 
consideration ; and he urged, that if the Government could now obtain a peace, 
how great the responsibility the meeting would ineur by the vote they were 
about to give. 

He reminded the meeting, how he had been abused in former times for 
resisting the cry about the predicted French invasion, and for voting against 
the Government in Don Pacitico’s case; and he asked Mr. Baines and his 
friends not to put themselves in a position to which they could not look 
back with perfect satisfaction two years hence. They might even hear that 
night, by = tric telegraph, that “something had been arranged’’; and 
then would it not be a pity to find industrious Leeds advocating a more war- 
like policy than the diy lomatists of Vienna or London? 

He took the Government, and especially Lord John Russell and Lord Cla- 

a ful- 


rendon, to task, for utteri: lespatches to be found in the blue-book 

some panegyric on the Czar; praising him for his moderation, his generous 
confidence, the wisdom and disinterestedness of his policy, at a time when 
they knew his designs on Turkey. Mr, Cobden was especially revolted at 
the conduct of Lord John Russell, who used such fulsome language in 1853, 
but who has since made speeches calculated to rouse the war spirit of this 
country, and has made it a personal question against the Emperor of Russia. 
“1 do not stand here for the Czar, there can hardly be conceived 
two men on the face of the earth who can so little sympathize with each 


troops— 





because 


other. I regard him as a man of towering intellectual capacity, but the 
very incarnation of physi force. (‘* Keep him back.’’) Keep him back! 
That brings me again to the question, how will you keep back a power like 











that? Iam afraid the very course you have taken in going to Sebastopol 
will have the effect, which I will deeply regret, of raising the prestige of the 
power of Russia in the eyes of all barbarous countries, (‘* No, no !’’) It 
will be said, notwithstanding the Alma and Inkerman, that England and 
France came to invade Russia, but that she was more than a mat r them 
both. This arises from th stake of having gone there at all.” “I cer- 
tainly do not like to continu is horrid war, to avert dangers that are not 
greater than the war itself. (‘* Oh, oh /’’) We have got the war now: it 
has carried desolation into your homes, from the palace to the cottage; and 





could you have had much worse {f all that my friend may state could pos- 
sibly happen? Seeing, then, that there is a prospect of peace, isk you 
elves to the passing of any resolutions whatever.” 
- No, no = 

Mr. J. G. Marshall moved, and Mr. Baines seconded, the following re- 
solution— 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, the war in which England and 
France are now engaged with Russia is a great contest forced upon them by 
latter Power upon the Turkish empire, and 

a 8] f aggrandizement on the part of the , 
which threatens the independence of other nations; and this meeting is of 
opinion that the war ought to be prosecuted with the utmost vigour until 
safe and honourable terms of peace can be obtained,’’* 

Mr. Baines mainly confined himself to the correction of errors in Mr. 
Cobden’s speech, and explanations of his own views; showing that the 
war is not one of policy only but of right and justice. Ministers had 
hitherto been accused of slowness in going to war—proclaimed nine 
months after the crossing of the Pruth—yet Mr. Cobden accused them of 
precipitation! It is not correct to say that the protectorate of the Five 
Powers will be as objectionable as the Russian protectorate; for five 
Powers cannot lead away the subjects of a sovereign from their alle- 
giance as one can; and then their interference is to be by advice not con- 
trol. England, as an European state, has not acquired any territory, ex- 
cept Malta and the Ionian Islands, during the last century and a half. 
He also pointed out that the expressions of Ministers described by Mr. 
Cobden as fulsome panegyric applied to the policy of the Emperor 
previous to the secret correspondence. Russia has made great encroach- 
ments in all directions, on the Baltic as well as on the Black Sea; and 
her policy in that respect ought to be repressed. 

Mr. Jowett moved, and Mr. Priestman seconded, the following amend- 
ment— 

“That this meeting, without giving any opinion on the origin or conduct 
of the war, earnestly desires that the present negotiations for peace may be 
carried to a successful issue, and the further evils of a protracted contest 
spared to this country, to Europe, and to the world,” 

Mr. Monckton Milnes, regretting the occasion for the meeting, lest it 
should lead to a belief abroad that there is a difference of opinion in Eng- 
land on the propriety of the war, supported the original motion. Major- 
General Thompson took the Peace side, and urged the meeting to adopt 
the amendment. 

When the question was put to the meeting, the amendment was negatived 
by an overwhelming majority, and the original resolution carried with 
few dissentients. 

The proceedings lasted about four hours anda half; the actors and 
spectators remaining all that time in the open air, notwithstanding the 
cold and occasional falls of snow. 
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Mr. W. S. Lindsay, the eminent shipowner, now Member for Tyne- 
mouth, dined last week with the Equitable Freight and Insurance Associa- 
tion, at the Albion Assembly Rooms; and made a long speech on the topics 
of leading interest at Tynemouth, and especially on the war and its man- 
agement. ‘‘ Although holding the same principles as the Ministry, yet he 
must say that when they first resolved to take up arms against Russia, 
they should have done so with more hearty good-will than they had 


evinced: if we had been better prepared for war, there would have been 
fewer losses and sacrifices, and the object would have been more easily 
secured.”” He hated wer; but having been driven into it, he for one 


satisfied with “the four points” as conditions of peace, 
would not satisfy the people of this country. ‘ One 
that Russia should pay the expenses of the 
On the naval administration of the 


would not be 

and he thought they 

of the conditions should | 
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war to which she has driven us.” 








war Mr. Lindsay spoke with more decision, because with greater know- 
ledge, than on the military. Here we quote the full report supplied by 
the Newcastle Guard 

“He had read with deep interest the accounts in the public press; he 
1ad admired the bravery and indomitable courage of our troo and al- 
though he had also seen with much regret painful stat nts of their priva- 
tions and sufferings, yet he searcely th ight things wer te so bad as re- 
ported. In tl r serv the Navy, however, there was great need of 
better organization, This he knew, with regard to the management of mat 
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great step in advance of us. These were facts the recita 
give offence to some, but he thought it his duty to the country to state them 
thus publicly. Then again, France had a responsible head to whom all 
might appeal. If a merchant had occasion to send a message by telegraph 
to the Minister of War, requesting to know, for instance, what goods were 
to be shipped in a certain vessel, there was an answer by the same rapid 
medium by four o’clock in the afternoon. But if you wrote to the Admi- 
ralty—much nearer—the probability was, you would not get an answer 
in a week, and sometimes five weeks choos before an answer was 
returned. This was not the fault of the men, but the system. There was 
no responsible head—responsible to the House of Commons, and through it 
to the country. Messages were sent from the Admiralty to the War Office, 
from the Ministry of War to the Ordnance, from the Ordnance to Deptford, 
and then came back to the source from which they had originally proceeded. 
A change, therefore, must be made in this respect before they could reason- 
ably hope matters would improve. He should wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that his complaint was solely against the customs and oldfashioned 
tystems to which they still rigidly adhered at the Admiralty. While that 
system was persisted in, it was impossible for the business to be conducted 
with promptitude and economy. There are too many heads—irresponsible 
heads—and far too great a machinery of useless forms. With such men as 
Captain Milne, (of whose unwearied exertions and of whose practical know- 
ledge he could not speak in terms too high,) and a simple system—a system 
similar to that which is adopted in great mercantile establishments—we 
would not have heard of the fearful sufferings to which our troops had been 
subjected, through want of covering, food, and clothing. They had excel- 
lent men as subordinates, but the staff must be increased. At Deptford they 
had the same staff as during peace, which rendered it impossible for the men 
to get through the work; and he ventured to say that if 10,000/, had been 
disbursed in clerks at the commencement of the war, some hundreds of thou- 
sands would have been saved to the country.” 
At the annual meeting of the Manchester Commercial Association, on 
Monday, Mr. Aspinall Turner, the Chairman, made some remarks on the 


Manchester. Mr. Turner fully justified the war; declaring that now, if 
ever, it behoves this country to maintain the cause of civilization and 
progress, assailed by the power which grasped Poland and assisted to 
crush Hungary. Commenting on the hardships endured by our soldiers, 
he attributed them chiefly to the system upon which appointments to 
subordinate posts are made. If in large commercial concerns it were the 


petency, how could these great enterprises ever succeed? He wished the 
expression of the Chamber to go forth most unreservedly against this sys- 
tem. Mr. Malcolm Ross, Vice-President, regretted the necessity of war, 
but he considered that the minority had a right to have some say in the 
transactions which were going on in the world; although on which side 
the minority has shown itself in Manchester is not now a matter of 
opinion. 


working classes, last week, in the Tamworth Library and Reading Room. 
Commenting on the slight advantages that result from desultory reading, 
Sir Robert advised his hearers to read first such works as are connected 
with their daily employments; and next to read all they could bearing 
on passing events, so that they might the better understand them. As in 
the time of the Crusades every one talked about them, and as at the Re- 


the Pope, so now all attention is directed to war, its calamities and its 
advantages. Sir Robert farther advised them not to confine their read- 


the origin of the Mahomedan power, and read the history of the Empress 
Catherine, the originator of the policy of Russia. 


The members of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Association met in the Town-hall on Thursday, to hear from Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Cotton an explanation of his plans for developing the 
resources of India by rendering the river Godavery navigable into the 


great markets of this country. The Godavery runs through the heart of 


itself. Colonel Cotton said that the navigation of the river would bea 
profitable investment of capital, and would show by its results that 
money might be safely invested in Indian undertakings. Mr. Bright 


of the Government to forward any definite scheme not involving Govern- 
ment guarantees; and that he believed Sir Charles Wood was * honestly 
anxious to make his administration advantageous to India.” 
tion was passed, appointing a committee to collect further facts, with power 
to call another meeting to consider the propricty of taking steps for im- 
proving the navigation of the Godavery. 


There are now nearly 10,000 paupers in Norwich,—double the num- 
ber receiving relief at the corresponding period of last year. 


At the Salford Quarter-Sessions, last week, seven men pleaded guilty toa 
charge of holding an unlawful lottery. They had carried on money lot- 
teries for months, and to a large amount, though each ticket was issued at 
the low price of one shilling: in the lottery stopped by the Police there 
were 12,492 tickets, equivalent to 624/. 12s., while the prizes were 593/, 9s. 
The defendants were merely held to bail to appear when called upon; the 
object of the Magistrates having been to prove that these lotteries are un- 


lawful. 

Lea F Np ge ives fined 20s. by the Brighton Magistrates for assault- 
ing Jer lady.s-fnaitd. hy, Boughton’s solicitor stated that the woman was 
ir mt; ad torigaye the room when ordered : the lady “ had not the 


1 neeption, or Yentotest idea, of lifting her hand against her maid.” 
7 a ates, however, believed that Lady Boughton had really “touched” 
her t—proably‘pushe@ her; but they considered the affair very trivial. 
ndtable birglaties ard reported at Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 
is, of Spritig Vale, returned from London in the afternoon, and 
er jewelery; which she placed on the bed and on the dressing- 
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ters connected with the transport service, France was greatly in advance of 
us. We had men of the first ability at the Admiralty—we could hardly find a 
more able man than Sir JamesGraham ; but when he told them that the same 
system was now in operation which was pursued a hundred years ago, they 
would not be surprised at the difficulty and confusion which prevailed. The 
form of the charter-party was verbatim the same as in the days of the Dutch 
war and Lord Camperdown; whereas the French adopted a similar form 
like that used in the merchant service,—being in this respect, therefore, a 

P of which might 


war, as a protest against the views of Mr. Bright, who misrepresented | 


practice to fill up all the posts of subordinate officers by appointing re- | 
latives of directors and shareholders without reference to merit or com- | 


Sir Robert Peel presided and delivered an address at a soirée for the | 


formation everybody canvassed the conduct of Luther, Melancthon, and | 


ing to passing events, but to consult history, the geography of the East, | 


interior, so that the cotton of Berar may readily find an outlet to the | 


the country, and terminates in a harbour safer than that of Bombay | 


said that Sir Charles Wood had promised all the assistance in the power | 


A resolu- | 
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tables. In the evening, robbers came to a lane in the rear of the house 
turned out a gas-light, forced open a gate, carried a ladder into the garden, 
and reared it against the window of Mrs. Louis’s bedroom; one ascend 4 
entered the room, collected valuables and plate worth 200/., and was getting 
off unobserved, when the plate rattled, ned boy ran out of the house; but 
he only saw the thieves escape. A large stone and a life-preserver were left 
in the bedroom. Four men have been arrested on suspicion. 

Mrs. Marriott, ap of a ed at Edgbaston Hall, was surprised one evening 
by a man entering the lodge ; the ruffian struck her, tied her hand and foot 
to a table, and blindfolded her with a handkerchief: two other men then en- 
tered, and the three robbers collected some booty, which they carried off, 
Mrs. Marriott was found in a pitiable state by her busband. 

The Bishop of Lincoln recently laid the foundation-stone of a church at 
Mansfield;; the usual current coins were enclosed in it; during the follow- 
ing night thieves removed the surrounding masonry and carried off the 
coins, 


The inquest at Thetford on the two persons killed by a collision on the 
Eastern Counties Railway terminated with this verdict—“ That the deaths 
of John Burton and Robert Meagher were caused by the inefficiency of the 
Eastern Counties Company’s rules, in allowing a heavily-laden cattle-train 
to follow after the mail-train at unlimited speed, without telegraphic com- 
munication from the succeeding station,’’—that is, a notification from the 
station in advance that the first train had passed it. 


Mr. W. Maclean, “ Secretary,” on behalf of the Customhouse authorities 
at Southampton, denies that any of the baggage of the sick and wounded re- 
| cently landed from the Himalaya was examined ; and declares that the bag- 

gage of other persons who came home in the ship was scarcely opened or 
examined at all. So that the Customhouse-officers had no share in the dis- 
grace ef that memorable scene. 

A petition against the New Beer Act has received upwards of 4000 signa- 
tures in Norwich. 

The Eastern Counties have been visited with a heavy fall of snow ; but at 
present travelling communication remains uninterrupted. 


| 





Foreign and Calonial. 

| France.—Great success has attended the raising of the French loan 
without an appeal to the capitalists. The Moniteur of Thursday an- 
nounced that the sum total of the subscriptions amounts to 2,175,000,000 
francs: 177,000 persons took part in the loan. Algeria, Corsica, and the 
| offers to subscribe of some of the departments during the last few days, 
are not comprised in this amount. The departments furnished 126,000 
subscribers, the subscriptions of whom give a capital of 777,000,000 
francs. At Paris there were 51,000 subscribers, with a capital of 
1,398,000,000 frances. The foreign subscriptions are comprised. Eng- 
land provided a capital of 150,000,000 francs; and Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, &c., a similar amount. 

| The English subscriptions have been returned, as double the amount 
required had been subscribed. 

The Imperial Guards departed from Paris for the Crimea on Thursday 
and Friday last week. Before their departure all the officers of the de- 
| tachment dined with the Emperor and Empress. Each officer was pre- 
| sented with a fur pelisse after dinner. As they were taking leave, the 
Emperor, “ raising his voice,” exclaimed—“ Go! my thoughts will fol- 
low you into the distant country where you are going to combat for the 
cause of right and the honour of your country. I shall still be more 
with you while absent than when present.” 

Tue Crimea.—The intelligence from the camp extends by letter to the 
lst instant, and by telegraph to the 10th. The chief item in the news is 
the arrival of Omar Pasha at the head-quarters of the Allied Generals, 
| where he was on the 5th instant. The telegraph says that he “ concerted 

measures with the French and English Commanders on the movements 
of the armies”; and that “on the 6th he returned to Varna,’”’ there to 
direct immediate operations for landing the Turks in the Crimea. There 
| had been heavy falls of snow: the wind blew from the North-east; the 
thermometer was two degrees below zero, but the sun shone brightly. 

The military operations have been confined to the usual sorties on the 
| part of the Russians; and another reconnoissance in the direction of the 

Tchernaya by the French cavalry, supported on their right by a detach- 

ment of the Highland Brigade. The French horse reached Tchorgoun, 
| and burned the Cossack huts there, but spared the houses of the villagers. 
| A French officer writes, that the enemy seemed well supplied with provi- 
| sions, The exertions of the British to get up their guns and provisions 
| were very great. One letter from the French camp incidentally states 
| that the railway had been begun ; but we have no more direct informa- 
tion of that fact, 

The Russian army would appear to occupy cantonments to the North 
| of the Tchernaya ; and according to some letters from Odessa, the troops 
| suffer greatly, not only from the weather but from lack of supplies, and 


| that old defect in Russian arrangements the want of adequate medical 

comforts and attendance. To frustrate any design of the Turks at Eupa- 
| toria upon Perekop, the Odessa letters state that some battalions have 
| been posted there, while a tolerably strong body of infantry and cavalry 
| are stationed around Eupatoria itself. These statements must be taken 
| for what they are worth; but they seem to accord with what might be 
expected. 

With respect to the condition of the troops, the state of Balaklava, and 
Kamiesch Bay, we have only the information published by the daily 
journals, and the soldiers’ letters. 
| Effective Strength of the English Army.—Between November 1 and Dc- 
cember 20, no less than 10,600 English, 5600 French, and 4800 Turkish 

troops have been conveyed in British ships to the Crimea. It is a melan- 
choly fact that these reinforcements suffer more than the men of the accli- 
mated regiments, and that it must not be taken for granted that the soldiers 
| sent out here form permanent additions to our army. Although the mor- 
tality among them is not very great, many of the draughts and of the newly- 
arrived regiments are so enfeebled by illness after their arrival that they 
must be taken off the effective strength of the regiments. In order to afford 
the public some idea of the extent to which sickness has prevailed, I may 
mention that the Ninth Regiment does not now muster 250 bayonets, and 
that the Brigade of Guards is not 1000 strong on parade. The draught of 
| 150 men which went out tothe Scots Fusiliers, under Lieutenant-Colonel 

de Bathe, the other day, is reduced to about 20 men at present. A short 
time ago, when this brigade furnished the men for pickets in the Tchernaya 
valley, an order was sent to the Brigadier to strengthen the pickets which 
He was obliged to represent that when he had done £0 
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the force of his brigade would be reduced to 30 men.—TZimes Correspondent, 
Dec. 30. 
The Morning Post correspondent gives the following return of numbers 
on the lst January, as “‘ on the best authority.” 
Sergeants seccccscccscccecccceccsscesesess 2,19 
Drummers. ..eccccccccccccccsscccccccscsces 656 


Rank and file. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces S085 





eT 

Of this number, there are at the present time sick and wounded— 
Sergeants .rcccccecccecccccccccescccsesece bk 
DrUMMe#S. oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 107 
Rank and file ...ccccccccccccccccscccseecs 12,747 





Total. .cccccccccccccccece 13,419 

Kamicsch Bay.—The East shore of Kamiesch Bay now presents a very 
animated scene. The distance between the head-quarters of General Can- 
robert and the port of debarkation is between six and seven miles. An ex- 
cellent macadamized road; with a trench on one side, and drains running 
beneath at intervals, has been nearly completed the whole way ; and along 
this route may seen yey passing lines of mules carrying well- 
balanced packages of biscuit from Marseilles or Toulon, or other “ vivres mili- 
taires,”’ destined for the respective divisions of the army, and trains of wag- 

ons, * equipages militaires,” also drawn by mules, bringing planks, chests, 
eam, and every description of army stores in the same direction. Up to the 
very end of the harbour itself, as far as depth for anchorage can be obtained, 
almost from its mouth, is densely packed a long line of merchant-vessels, 
ranged side by side in rows varying in depth according to the variations in 
shape and capacity of the bay, from eight or ten to five-and-twenty in num- 
ber in each row. Stretched across the wider part of the bay near its com- 
munication with the sea are several large line-of-battle ships, between 
which from time to time is sailing in or out some of the smaller merchant 
craft. Several large vessels are lying in Double Bay beyond ; and from the 
point of Cape Chersonese, with its white lighthouses along the coast 
towards Sebastopol, other war-steamers and ships are moving along, or 
lying at anchor. The new town is built, or rather encamped, towards 
the Southern end of the harbour; the military stores, landing-places, and 
offices, being nearer to the seaboard. The principal street, the ‘Rue de 
Commerce,” consists of two lines of booths and stalls of every imaginary 
shape and contrivance for answering the double object of protecting the 
articles from the weather and at the same time exposing samples with an 
inviting aspect to the gaze of the visitor. Masts, beams, rigging, and can- 
yass from the ships, have been the chief materials used in the construction 
of these shops and dwelling-places. Every house is numbered, and placards 
announce the name and place of connexion of its merchant proprietor, and 
the principal wares to be sold. Articles of clothing, preserved provisions, 
and groceries, are the staple commodities. Wines and French liquors are to 
be obtained, but generally of an inferior description; the better sort can 
only be purchased on board the vessels in the harbour. Among the shop- 
keepers are several French suttlers; and the regimental ‘cantiniéres,” in 
their trim military attire, may be seen busily following their active avoca- 
tions. Some of the shopkeepers are Maltese; there are a few Germans 
also. Some very large stores with stone walls, and others of considerable 
extent made of wood, are rapidly advancing toward completion. In a short 
time the Rue de Commerce will be put into the shade by its broader and more 
solid neighbour, which is stretching up the hill, and at right angles to it. 

Great activity prevails at the military end of the port. Stores are being 
landed from the ts and packed on the beach, or are being carried up by 
the troops into temporary storehouses and depdts. Mules are coming down 
with empty pack-saddles, others are passing on their return to the camps 
laden with their respective burdens. Large piles of timber planking are 
stacked up, and there are heaps of grain and forage, casks and boxes of pro- 
visions. A number of Ottoman troops are encamped close by to assist in 
the labours of the port. These troops have made long lines of ground-huts 
for themselves, which appear sufficiently snug and warm. 

Although Kamiesch Bay has not the same advantages as a harbour as are 
presented by the sheltered port of Balaklava, its shores, shelving very gradu- 
ally, and rising to an extensive plain, offer unlimited space for the landing 
of stores and erection of storehouses. None of the difficulty is therefore 
experienced which so much impedes the progress of disembarkation of stores 
and military materiel at Balaklava, where one narrow road for some distance 
forms the only available line of route for all the passengers and traffic passing 
in and out of that mountain-locked inlet.—Crimean Correspondent of the 
Daily News. 

Balaklava.—I visited Balaklava this morning. Nothing can equal the 
confusion; the mass of consignments of warm clothing, blankets, hutting 
materials, stoves, charcoal, forage, barrels of beef and pork—all jumbled into 
one heterogeneous mass. A barrel of pork stands beside a bale of blankets 
here, and a stove beside hutting materials there, and so on. So rapid have 
been the arrivals, and so eager for disembarking, that the wharf and all 
around is like one vast storehouse, without form, fashion, or order, From 
the huts which have arrived the Quartermaster-General has determined to 
erect a few at Kadakoi as a receiving-store, to ease the stores at Balaklava. 
The harbour is very small, and hence the confusion. The town does not af- 
ford a sufficiency of stowage for the immense mass of clothing, and the hut- 
ting materials which arrive daily. As regards the former, as usual the roof- 
— is on board one ship, the body of the hut on board another; one vessel 
is here, the other God knows where. Boards and timber are being issued to 
regiments. Today each regiment has been authorized to draw 5000 feet of 
sheeting, 100 pieces of scantling, ‘and 100 pieces of rafters. This is for the 
purpose of the hospitals in camp. Officers and men are allowed roofing, &c., 
for walls of huts which they may have built; but the question arises, how 
are they to get it up? Only by carrying it up on their backs. Some bag- 
gage-horses have been landed lately, but still these are not sufficient. The 
general opinion is that we shall neither have huts nor anything else before 
the cold weather sets in, and that cannot be long. If we had conveyances 
up to the camp all would be well, and we should relieve the harbour very 
much.— Morning Post Correspondent, Jan. 1. 


The Provisions.—A great cry is now made for want of fresh meat for the 
troops. Scurvy has made its appearance, and only about once or twice a 
month do the troops obtain fresh food. Sir Edmund Lyons said the other 
day that nothing was more easy than to procure cattle from the different 
ports along the Asiatic and European coasts of the Black Sea. Upon a ques- 
tion being put by Sir Edmund Lyons to Lord Raglan the other day, as to 
whether he was prepared to give sixpence or even a shilling per pound for 
meat, his Lordship answered, ‘‘ Yes; even eighteen-pence, sooner than the 
men should want fresh meat.’”” He added “that the country did not mind 
what they paid, providing they could give good and wholesome food to the 
troops.”” According to the system of our Commissariat, with the view to 

urchase cattle, it is necessary to send an officer of that department to col- 
ect, at a certain port, as many head of cattle as he ibly can, and then 
ship them to the Crimea. The French are quite different; they send an 
officer, who proceeds in a small vessel to every creek and harbour, collects 
ten here, twenty there, and so on, and returns in half the time, besides in- 





suriug the troops a supply of fresh meat regularly. If our present system 
is followed, and the troops have so much salt meat, scurvy will do as much 
this winter as the cholera did last summer.— Morning Post Correspondent, 
Dec. 31 

The Naval Brigade.—When the Naval Brigade was first sent on shore 
there was much more sickness among them than in the army at that time ; 
now the reverse is the case. Out of 1130 men who are in front, there are 
scarcely ever more than half-a-dozen in hospital ; they have got accustomed 
to that kind of life; and, besides this, the diet of salt meat is nothing new 
tothem. At first they ought to have got fresh provisions with the rest of 
the army, of whom they form a part at present; but lately they have sent 
up fresh provisions, meat as well as vegetables, expressly for them.— Zimes 
Correspondent, Dec. 28. 

Christmas Day.—Well, here we are under canvass in the Crimea on 
Christmas Day; and I hear the men saying to one another, “‘ A merry 
Christmas to you.”” The weather alone would prevent any one from grumb- 
ling, were he ever so inclined. It isa hard frost; but, from the total ab- 
sence of wind, the day has been lovely, with a clear sky, and almost warm 
in the sun. It is now bright moonlight, and from all appearances seems set 
in fine. A greater contrast to yesterday could not be imagined. I never 
said ** Thank God!” for a good dinner, with more gratitude than tonight ; 
the only drawback to the pleasure was knowing some of our men had not 
the same.— Morning Post Correspondent. 

From a Bombardier.—We have been in camp ever since we came out, and 
now we are building and cutting out stabling and huts to live in when cold 
weather sets in. We cut the huts out of the side of a very steep hill, and 
cover them over with branches of trees and turf. Some of the regiments 
have finished a great number of them, and, with good fires in them, they are 
stunning little houses. We have a fine fat bullock for Christmas; so, with 
that and a few bottles of brandy, we may have a merry Christmas in spite of 
the Russian bears. .... We quite expect a winter’s campaign; we are 
making every preparation for it. They have sent blankets, top-coats, and 
all sorts of clothing out from England; so if we stick it out all winter, we 
shall try the Russians what they are made of.—Dec, 21. 

From a Sergeant of the Fiftieth.—I am glad to say we are not forgotten 
by our Government, as we are now all nearly new clad; but I assure you 
that before we got these last supplies of clothing half the regiments were in 
tatters: no one ever saw such miserable creatures in soldiers’ clothes before, 
for trousers and everything were all sorts of patches, and many of the men 
had not had a clean shirt for a month. There is one thing we have been 
well supplied with—rations—until Christmas-Day, and then we got no meat. 
This is the third Christmas I have spent on the campaign, but neither of the 
others were like this. However, I come off the trenches inthe morning, and 
make myself as comfortable as I can under the circumstances, 

A Contented Private.—Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, Lord 
Raglan has been out of doors daily, at different parts of the camp; so much 
so that some of his aides-de-camp have remonstrated with him, saying he 
had better allow them to do the work for him. He has been known fre- 
quently to give a hard-worked private his own bread, and even to let some 
ey soldier have a good suck at his brandy bottle. The men venecrate him, 

yut rail against the Government for not giving him proper means to enable 
him to make them more comfortable. 

From a Non-commissioned Cavalry Officer.—Our horses have suffered 
very much on account of the late severe weather, and the want of forage 
while so far away from Balaklava. We could not get it up on account of 
the bad roads and loss of baggage animals, In five days the horses got four 
pounds of oats, and no forage or anything else; at the same time it was bit- 
terly cold and wet. Certainly they did not do much work, because they 
could not, After this they brought us down to Balaklava, where they got 
as much or more than they could eat. A few could not rally, but most of 
them are now picking up very much; and they have also a set of clothing 
for the winter. The men have all had a good thick woollen Guernsey and 
one pair of socks served out, and are to have one pair of woollen drawers 
each, and I believe some high serviceable winter-boots—all at the expense of 
the Government.—Dec. 20, 

From Dr, Agnew.—My impressions, on the whole, are these. In the 
first place, the Commissariat 1s badly, nay, wretchedly supplied with the 
means for carrying stores and provisions from Balaklava to the ,various 
camps; all the horses, with the exception of the few supplied by the Artil- 
lery, being dead. The storehouses and many ships are full of creature com- 
forts, and the half-starving men cannot get them. Tow different is the 
French camp. From inquiries I have made on the spot from several of 
their officers, all was going on right; provisions were plenty, and their 
cattle looked fat and well, compared to ours. All this might be avoided, and 
the many transports now unemployed be used for the purpose. From all I 
have seen, it is a burning shame. [Dr. Agnew had paid one visit to the 
camp before writing this, namely on the 26th December. ]} 

From a Private of the Ninety-third.—We are certainly very thankful to 
the country for the flannels they have sent us, as we were very much in 
need of them—in fact, I was in rags. We are likewise thankful to the 
country for the great interest they are taking in us. I hope and trust in 
God, when this war is over, that it will be the means of securing everlasting 
peace to our generous and benevolent countrymen. 

Germany.—No advance seems to have been made in the diplomatic 
proceedings at Vienna; nor is the substance of the interpretations more 
certainly known now than it was last week. The Aveuz Zeitung, the 
Berlin Russian organ, denies the accuracy of the statements of M. de 
Sacy in the Journal des Debats, which we printed last week. It will be 
recollected that the French and British Ambassadors at Vienna were last 
week described as awaiting instructions from home. According toa 
telegraphic despatch from Vienna, dated Thursday morning, they had 
then “received powers enabling them to treat for peace with Russia,” 

According to the Wwurtemberg Moniteur, in a note to Count Buol of the 
5th instant, Baron Manteuffel, in declining to accede to the request, urges 
that Austria has nothing to fear while maintaining a defensive position, 
“the peace-loving disposition and the assurances of the Emperor of 
Russia being worthy of all confidence.”” He then reminds the Vienna 
Cabinet, that the treaty of 20th April 1854 was made in order to restore 
peace, and not to extend war, and also that it prescribed a community of 
action to the contracting powers. This part of the treaty, M. Manteuffel 
complains, Austria has not observed; but, by concluding with other 
powers treaties to which Prussia was not a party, has virtually set the 
treaty of April aside. M. Manteuffel adds, somewhat haughtily, that 
Prussia wants no thirty-six days’ notice for mobilizing 100,000 men, 
seeing that its Government has unostentatiously taken its measures, and is 
ready to defend and assert the interests of the country “from whatever 
quarter they may be menaced,” 


Turkey.—A telegraphic despatch from Constantinople of the 10th, 
tells us that “‘at a great diplomatic dinner given by M. Bruck, Austrian 
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Internuncio, M. Bruck gave as a toast, ‘The Sultan and his brave army, 
who are the admiration of all Europe.’ ‘There,’ the Internuncio ex- 
claimed, ‘ they have in every action defeated the Russians; they have 
taught the Russian Court that they were able gloriously to defend the 
rights of Turkey against Muscovite ambition. Like the Western Powers, 
Austria was willing to fight for the rights of Turkey and of justice, what- 
ever might be the result.’ And he stated in conclusion, with remarkable 
energy, that Russia was no longer to be feared—she must yield. The | 
emotion of the guests was extreme; and the Grand Vizier warmly 
thanked the Internuncio.” 

Rvss1a.—Lieutenant-General Dehn, the chief engineer of the Polish 
fortresses, Inspector-General of Engineers, and late Governor of Cron- | 
stadt, and Lieutenant-General Plantin, Commander of the Grenadier | 
Corps, arrived at Warsaw at the opening of the year. 

The Journal of Commerce of St. Petersburg has recently endeavoured to 
administer comfort to its readers by proving that England will perish 
from hunger if peace be not established ! 

** The crop of corn,”’ we aretold, “ has been insufficient throughout all the 
states of Europe ; and eight millions of quarters of wheat not being forth- 
coming, in consequence of its export being prohibited—a prohibition which 
appears to threaten the Prussian Government itself—no doubt can be enter- | 
tained that England must sue for peace in order to obtain bread.” 

Denmark.—The Liberal party, headed by Bishop Monrad, has brought 
in a bill of impeachment against the late Ministry. A petition from the 
diocese of Lalland Falster has been presented to the King, signed by 62 
clergymen, 602 officials, and others, praying that Bishop Monrad may be 
reinstated in that see. 

A letter from Stockholm, in the Oveswndspost, states that active mea- 
sures will be taken in both kingdoms, very early in the spring, to prepare 
for every contingency ; for which purpose 50,000 Swedes and 15,000 
Norwegians will be mobilized. The training of the recruits is to take 
place a month earlier than usual, 

Sarpinia.—The retirement of General _Dabormida from the Sardinian 
Cabinet, and the appointment of Count Cavour to the Ministry of | 
Foreign Affairs, was announced to the Parliament sitting at Turin on the 
11th instant. Signor Valerio instantly asked for an explanation, to tran- 

quillize the public mind. Count Cavour replicd, that the acts of the Go- 
vernment relating to that event, shortly to be laid before the House, 
would furnish the fitting occasion for an explanation, 

In the mean time, the correspondent of the Zimes at Turin supplies 
this explanation— 

‘* When it was proposed to the Piedmontese Government by the Govern- 
ments of France and England that the former Power should join the Western 
alliance against the great disturber of the peace of Europe, there was at first 
hesitation on the part of the Piedmontese Cabinet, in consequence of the general 
dislike evinced by the country at large against any alliance of which Austria 
might form a part. That objection was soon overcome ; but still certain 
members of the Cabinet wished to make stipulations regarding the seques- 
tration of the property of Sardinian subjects by the Austrian Government, 
which both the Governments of France and England have always regarded 
as an arbitrary and unwarrantable proceeding ; and it was certainly not 
without difficulty that at length all but General Dabormida were persuaded 
that the present was not a fitting time to press that matter ; and, conse- 
—. he found himself in such a minority that he could not do otherwise 
than resign. The King of Sardinia, in nominating M. de Cavour as his 
successor, has given the best proof possible of his desire to enter heartily into 
this alliance ; and, as now composed, no Government could give its adhesion 
with more sincerity to the alliance of the 10th of April than that of Pied- 
mont. The treaty provisionally signed yesterday by the representatives of 
the three Powers stipulates for the furnishing of a contingent of 15,000 men 
by Piedmont, to be maintained at her own expense ; but, if she should require 
a loan for the purpose, France and England will assist her by their 
guarantees in raising it; and they will, in the first instance, advance 
money on reasonable terms for the transport of the contingent, Xc., to the 
seat of war,” 

The same writer reports that the treaty was not popular with the pub- 
lic at the date of his letter, the 11th instant ; and that it aroused the dis- 
like of both the extreme republican and retrograde parties. 

The debate on the Convent Bill began on the 9th; Count de Revel 
leading the Opposition, and presenting a petition against the bill from 
the Bishops of Savoy and Piedmont. Buoncampagni, the President of 
the Chamber, supported the bill; though he admitted that he did not 
think it sufficiently comprehensive. Ministers should have seized 
upon all ecclesiastical property, establishing therewith a special fund, and 
investing the value in the Treasury. Count Cavour, the brother of the 
Minister, opposed the bill; expressing a desire to see such liberty that 
every man in Piedmont might become a monk if he pleased. Signor 
Brofferio argued, that the property of the church is not the pro- 
perty of the clergy alone, who only have the use of its revenues 
for the time being. He also thought the bill insufficient, but would 
support it as the best measure that could be had. Signor Deviry 
contended that the bill was a violation of the legal rights of the 
clergy, and that politically, it would entail constant disputes be- 
tween the temporal and spiritual power, and put an end to relations with 
Rome. The debate was continued on the 10th with great animation: | 
Count Solar della Margherita denouncing it as “ robbery,’"—a term which 
excited the wrath of the Chamber,—and predicting “wo to the country | 
if it should agree to the bill.” 

Some statistics furnished by the report of the Committee appointed to 
examine the bill give an insight into the state of ecclesiastical property | 
in Piedmont. 

“There are seventy-one religious orders in the Sardinian States. Their | 
roperty is estimated at 45,000,000 francs, with a revenue of 2,500,000 
rancs. The proposed bill abolishes all religious communities, except those 

whose object is to give instruction, education, or spiritual assistance to the 

or. A pension, varying from 250 francs to 300 francs, is to be allowed to 
the members of the abolished institutions. The second portion of the bill 
refers to the Church property, which it is proposed to divide among the 
clergy in a manner more conformable to the wants of the clergy. This 
church property is estimated at 400,000,000 francs, as it possesses an annual | 
reserve of more than 17,000,000 francs. In Piedmont there are seven arch- | 
bishops and 34 bishops, with a revenue of 1,400,000 frances; 41 chapters, 
with 860 canons, attached to the bishoprics; 73 simple chapters, with 470 
canons ; 1100 livings for the canons; 55 seminaries ; 4247 parishes, of which 
2500 are assisted by Government money. While some of the higher eccle- 
siastics enjoy revenues of 120,000 francs per annum, there are poor curates 
whose annual stipend is under 800 francs (32/.) Up to last year the Sar- | 
dinian Government assisted the poorer clergy with a subvention to the | 


| pointed at first. 


| The King sanctions and promulgetes laws. ’ 
| to the marriage of the King, and appoint the Regency, in case the throne 


| amount of 921,875 francs ; but the Chamber of Deputies had repeatedly pro- 


posed that this sum should be struck off the budget of the Finance Minister 
and put to the charge of the rich property of the Church. The revenue of 


} the Archbishop of Turin alone exceeds the revenues of all the bishoprics of 


Belgium together, and the revenues of the seven archbishops and 34 bisho 
of Sardinia are nearly double those of the episcopal sees of France. The 


| report dwells —— the fact that the Government does not propose to sieze 


upon the church property, but simply to see it more fairly divided,” 
Sprary.—The bases of the new Spanish Constitution were submitted to 
the Cortes on the 13th, by Senor Olozaga. The principal provisions of 


| this measure, as described, are the following— 


* All public agg emanate from the nation, in which the sovereignty 
essentially resides. The nation engages itself to maintain the Roman Ca- 
tholic Apostolic Religion and its Ministers ; but no Spaniard nor stranger can 
be annoyed on accouut of his religious opinions, provided he does not offend 
the religion of the State by external acts. Liberty of the press. Abolition 
of the law of confiscation und of the penalty of death for political offences, 
Establishment of a National Guard. Two Legislative bodies, a Senate and 
a Chamber of Deputies. The Senators, to be elected for life, are to be 
chosen from certain categories: they must have attained their twenty-fifth 
year, and be in the possession of an income of 30,000 reals : 120 are to be ap- 

The King may not appoint more than twelve at the com- 
mencement of every session. There is to be one Deputy for every 50,000 
inhabitants. The Cortes are to meet annually on the Ist of October. Each 
session is to last four months. No adjournment can be prolonged beyond thirty 
days. In case of dissolution, the Cortes are to reassemble within sixty days, 
In the interval between two sessions, a permanent Commission of the 
Cortes, consisting of four Senators and seven Deputies, is to be established. 
The Cortes give their sanction 


should become vacant. The Budget of the State shall be submitted to the 
Cortes in the first eight days after their meeting. The Cortes will fix the 
effective strength of the army, navy, &c.” 

Unrrep Srates.—The America arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
with advices from New York to the 3d and Halifax to the 5th instant. 

The United States concluded a treaty of commerce and amity with the 
Republic of St. Domingo, involving the cession of Samana as a coaling 
station. But as the rights and privileges of Coloured citizens of St. Do- 
mingo in the United States were not defined with suflicient clearness, the 
Dominican Legislature declined to ratify the treaty. The American Con- 
sul alleges that the agents of England and France, aided by the display 
of a menacing force, controlled the free action of the Republic; and he 
protests against their conduct, as an encroachment on the sovereign rights 
of America! 

Inp1a AND Cuina.—The fortnightly mail from India arrived in Lon- 
don on Tuesday afternoon, with advices from Hongkong to the 27th 
November, from Calcutta to the 4th, and from Bombay to the 14th De- 
cember, 

The Bombay intelligence reports that friendly relations are now esta- 
blished between Dost Mahomed and the Indian Government; that a Bri- 
tish envoy is to be sent to Cabul, and one of the Dost’s sons to Calcutta. 
The Khan of Kokan would also appear to have been successful in his ap- 
plication for aid. He is to be allowed the use of such British drill-in- 
structors as may choose to volunteer, quitting the British service with 
the liberty of returning and resuming their rank at the end of five years’ 
service in Kokan. 

The event at Calcutta was the arrival of the Burmese embassy on the 
27th November. Major Phayre, the Pegu Commissioner, accompanied 
the envoy, who was received with great honours, and provided witha 
suite of rooms in Government house. It is remarked that in order 
to enter the carriage which conveyed him thither, he was obliged to doff 
his golden hat, and that “ this has been pointed out as an involuntary 
token of homage to British supremacy.” The telegraph from Calcutta re- 
ports at Bombay that the envoy had a public audience on the 11th; and 
that a great review and a ball were to be held and given in his honour. 

Four regiments—the Eighty-third and Eightieth Foot, and the Tenth 
Hussars and Fourteenth Dragoons—were under orders to proceed from 
India to Turkey. 

“ Important changes,” says the Bombay Times, “are expected to take 
place almost immediately in our Indian armies. The senior officers on be- 
coming entitled to off-reckonings are to be promoted and shelved, they are to 
be disabled from holding Auditor-Generalships and other appointments here- 
tofore intrusted tothem. Lieutenant-Colonels of three years’ standing are 
to be promoted to the ran} of Colonels; and 220 Majors-General, including 
those now existing, are to be added to the army, each regiment having an 
officer of this rank at its head: at present a Colonel never sees the corps to 
which he belongs.” 

The Chinese papers report the failure of the British and American 
Ministers in an attempt to reach Pekin. They did not even arrive at 
Teentsin, which, it is said, they were instructed to obtain, if possible, as 
an European port. 


Pisrrllaurons. 


It is understood that the vacant Blue Riband will be bestowed upon 
the Earl of Aberdeen.— Globe. 

One of the most gallant comrades of Wellington, General Sir Andrew 
Barnard, has followed his chief. He died on Wednesday morning at his 
residence in Chelsea Hospital, where he had some time been Governor, 
Andrew Barnard entered the Army in 1794; he served in St. Domingo, 
in the West Indies, in Holland, and throughout the Peninsular campaigns, 
conspicuous in all the great actions. He was wounded more than once, 
. the Peninsula, and slightly at Waterloo. Ie was eighty-one years 
ol age. 


The capture of the Russian frigates Aurora and Dwina has been re- 
ported from Calcutta; purporting to have been derived from an American 
captain who had recently left China. The story wants confirmation. 

We learn from a respectable source that the Government is about to 
organize a baggage and transport corps. The officers will be selected 
from the East India Company's army. They will rank with officers of 
her Majesty's service, Colonel M‘Murdo is to have the command; and 
he, with some other officers and men selected from the Metropolitan 
police, will sail next week for Constantinople. The Policemen will form 
the nucleus of the corps; which will then be completed at Constantinople 
by Turkish recruits. Daily News. 
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The War Office authorities have applied to the Directors of the St. 
Katherine’s Dock Company for 400 men to be sent out to Balaklava and 
engaged in unloading vessels upon their arrival at that crowded port. 

‘A clerk has recently been appointed in the Dockyard establishment at 
Portsmouth whose duty it will be to register and take charge of all par- 
eels for officers and men serving in the East. Parcels, &c., therefore, 
must in future be sent direct to this deposit store at the Admiral Super- 
intendent’s office: carriage paid to the office. 

Eleven Companies of the Royal Artillery, each 280 strong,” are now 
under orders to proceed from Woolwich to the Crimea. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company have appointed Sir 
James Stephen to be Professor of History and Political Economy at 
Haileybury College. The appointment is announced in yesterday's papers 
as ‘a temporary measure,” 


“ The last return of the Registrar-General indicates a high rate of mor- 
jality in the Metropolis. In the preceding week the deaths were 1404; 
last week they had risen to 1466. The corrected average gives 1323 as 
the number of deaths that might be expected at this season; present ex- 
cess of mortality, 143. 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 

Ten Weeks Week 






















of 1845.'54. of 1855 
Bymotic Diseases ...ccsccccecessecseecceses cosccccscesccecccess 245.5 cove 300 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat , 45.4 v3 
Tubercular Diseases ...ccccccccssccsccsccvesessccerececes 87.5 207 
Diseases of the Brain, Sy al Marrow, Nerves, and Sen 133.2 137 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels - 64 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration . 373 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion . ) 75 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. 2... cccscccesccccccccseserscesecces ( eee 13 


Childbirth , diseases of the Uterus, &c. ......+. 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c, 1 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c ° 2 
Malformations, ..cccccseccsecesenesece ° . 7 
Premature Birth . 7 
Atrophy ..ceses 7 
1 
3 
J 












Total (including unspecified causes) .eccoss-ceceesesss 1,202.8 1,466 


The French Minister for Foreign Affairs gave a grand dinner on the 10th. 
Among the guests were Lord John Russell, Marshal Nugent, Baron de 
Hubner, the Austrian Minister, Sir W. Temple, British Minister at Naples, 
the Duke and Duchess de Fernan-Nunez, the Duke and Duchess de Camba- 
cérés, and Count and Countess de Persigny. 

Lord and Lady John Russell left Paris at the beginning of the week; the 
health of Lady Harriet Elliott, Lady John Russell's sister, having much im- 
proved. 

Prince Napoleon is expected to arrive in France from the East on the 25th 
instant. He suffers from a disease of the spine. 

When the Emperor of the French recently visited the hospital of ‘Sainte 
Eugénie,”’ now in the course of construction in the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
the denizens of that quarter assembled in great numbers and loudly cheered 
him. 

Chief Baron Pigott is staying at Malaga for the benefit of his health, but 
as yet it has not improved. ‘The Judge’s place at the Irish Spring Assizes 
will be filled by a deputy. 

The venerable Countess of Carlisle is dangerously ill. All her family are 
assembled at Castle Howard. 

The greatest war-ship ever built, the screw three-decker Marlborough, 
now completing at Portsmouth, is to have her name changed to “ La 
France’’; and there is a rumour that the Empress of the French will 
christen the vessel when she is launched, in March next. 

The Queen’s new state steam-yacht, Victoria and Albert, was launched at 
Pembroke on Tuesday. Sheis nearly as long as the great Himalaya. These 
are her dimensions,—extreme length, 336 feet; extreme breadth, 40 feet; 
depth of hold, 24 feet ; horse-power of engines, 600; burden, 2342 tons. Lady 
Milford christened the vessel, and an immense concourse of people witnessed 
the launch. 

On the 15th December, Messrs. Newall and Co., of Gateshead, received an 
order from Government, by telegraph, to make an electric telegraph cable 
for submersion between Varna and Balaklava—400 miles long. On Saturday 
last the cable complete was placed on board a new screw-steamer. It is 
hoped that by the middle of next month the work of submerging the cable 
in the Euxine will be in progress. Apparatus will be sent out for extending 
the wires to any part of the Crimea whither our army may move. ‘‘ The 
telegraphic apparatus to be employed has been made for the occasion by 
Messrs. Siemens and Halske, of Berlin. It is founded on Morse’s American 
telegraph. The messages which it transmits it writes on a paper riband, 
about the breadth of a broad tape; every letter of the alphabet and every 
figure being formed by a combination of dots and strokes, impressed by a 
style as the paper moves onward between two cylinders. The dots or marks 
very much resemble the raised character used in books for the blind—only 
more simple—and are read by the telegraph clerk as easily as ordinary types. 
The operator, having command of the electric current, can make it act at in- 
tervals, the duration of which he can lengthen or shorten at pleasure ; and 
just in proportion to the length of these intervals is the length of the marks 
impressed upon the moving riband by the pencil which obeys the magnet. 

e message, as it issues from the apparatus, can be read off, and arrives as 
rapidly as a clerk can copy it on paper in an abbreviated hand. Practically, 
however, an experienced clerk is independent of the record ; for as at the 
station receiving the despatch, the armature of the electro-magnet moves 
simultaneously with the transmitting key, at each of its motions towards the 
magnet it produces a distinctly audible click, and the ear interprets the mes- 
sage before it meets the eye.” 








The Queen has granted to private Andrew Anderson, of the Sappers and 
Miners, leave to accept and wear the order! of the Medjidie conferred on him 
by the Sultan, for his distinguished bravery and good conduct at the pas- 
sage of the Danube on the 7th July 1854, and subsequently in rescuing the 
body of his commanding officer, Lieutenant Burke, after he had fallen: and 
y mang aed commands that the honour shall be registered in the College of 

S. 

To show the rise of men from the ranks to high places in the Army is not 
80 rare as is sometimes represented, the following list of men who rose from 
the ranks of the West Suffolk Militia within the memory of living persons 
has been published. M‘Dermot, to be Colonel in the Army; C. Wayth, to 
be Majer ; C. Reynolds, to be Major; J. Ginger, to be Captain ; John Leech, 
to be Captain; W. Battley, to be Lieutenant ; Phili Facy, to be Quarter- 
master ; Richard Marshall, to be Quartermaster; John Battley, to be Adju- 
tant; Thomas Howe, to be Adjutant; G. Griggs, to be Quartermaster. Of 
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' . : ‘ 
the above eleven officers, raised from the ranks for good conduct, no fewer 


’ 
j press, 


The soldiers in the Crimea are to have their coffee ready roasted—by and 


than eight were Bury men.- 


| by: fifty casks are now in preparation for that purpose at Plymouth. 


The Nix and Salamander gun-boats have been received at Plymouth from 
the Prussian authorities, in exchange for the frigate Thetis. ‘ 

When Captain Excelmans left Southampton in the Reine Hortense, he 
took charge of a bag of tobacco, 200 pounds in weight, with this note— 
**Some ladies of Southampton and its neighbourhood have done themselves 
the great ple usure of sending to the kind care of General Bosquet a case of 
tobacco, as a ‘Christmas-box,’ for the use of his men; begging it may be re- 
garded as a slight remembrance of the high esteem in which the valour 0 
his troops on the 5th November is held by all in this country.” 

The following jeu-d’esprit of the venerable Nestor of European diploma- 
tists, Prince Metternich, is related amongst our latest chit-chat. On the 

Y 







Prince being asked his opinion of the present state of affairs with reference 
to the conferences and negotiations for peace, he gave the following oracular 
reply: *‘ My instinct inclines me to believe in peace ; my reason to believe in 
war.” —Daily News Vie Correspondent. 

Among the articles brought from the Black Sea by the Sampson war- 
steamer, is a young Circassi bear, named “ Nicholas,’ and an oil-painting 


representing his namesake the Czar, which was captured at Yalta. 

On Saturday, the New-Year’s Day of the Russian calendar, Russians and 
Greeks met in the Russian chapel at Paris; but when the Czar was to be 
prayed for, the Greeks declined to join in the orisons for ‘ the Scythian,” 
and left the chape l. 


The Board of Inland Revenue is of ‘opinion that there is no necesssity for 
the use of stamps in receipts given for subscriptions for charitable purposes, 
if the payer will derive no advantage from his subscription: at the same 
time, the law makes no such exemption. 

The arrivals of bullion last week were not worth reporting, but the ex- 
port was more than 1,000,000/. 

Last month there was another falling-off of 1,300,000/7. in the stock of 
bullion held by the Bank of Fran 

More mercantile failures continue to be reported. On Wednesday two 
were announced in the City. Messrs. Lonergan and Co., a Spanish and West 
India house, have failed for 130,000/.: their assets consist of debts due 
abroad. Messrs. Rogers and Co., warehousemen of Watling Street, have 
stopped with liabilities amounting to 150,000/.: the disaster is attributable 
to losses in Australia and at the Cape. 

Among the list of articles exported from Switzerland, appears the item 
snails’; of which 92 
the months of October and November last. 

The generally mild weather we have had has advanced vegetation so much 
that sharp frosts will cause some danger. 

Mr. Oliveira, the Member for Pontefract, has been actively engaged at 
Cadiz and the surrounding districts in his wine inquiries, preparatory to 
Parliamentary action against the present duties. 

Bread is now three times the ordinary price in Egypt, in consequence of 
the European demand for grain. 

Forty-seven Irish horses have been landed at Lisbon for the service of the 
Portuguese Post-oflice, which is about to establish a line of diligences be- 
tween the capital and Coimbra. 


"= > quintals were sold for foreign consumption during 


Mr. Thomas M. Sweet suggests a new mail-route to Australia, to replace 
the steam-vessels which will soon be withdrawn. He proposes that letters 
and passengers proceed by the overland line to Suez; a steamer to convey 
them thence to Aden; and between that port and Melbourne there should 
be a line of clipper ships, as the expense of steamers is very great. By this 
route we could communicate with Port Phillip in from fifty to fifty-five days. 

A person writes from New York to caution poor people not to continue 
their reckless migration across the Atlantic. Of late all affairs in the Union 
have been far from prosperous, and there is a lack of employment for the 
shoals of immigrants who pour in from Europe. At the present moment 
there are 20,0)) immigrants in New York who cannot obtain employment, 
and a large proportion are in the direst distress, while others are supported 
as paupers by tue funds of the city. 


The Athenian Court has become gracious towards the barbarous Gauls: 
Admiral Barbier ce Tinan and the chief officers of the French corps of occu- 
pation have been invited to dine with the King and Queen. But the Greek 
canaille are not quite so civil: fifteen ruffians have maltreated three French 


Redress was readily promised by the 


soldiers close to the gates of Athens, 
authorities. 

The Spanish Government have removed nineteen Jesuits who remaiued in 
the convent of Loyola, to the island of Majorca. 

Che English Protestant church at Alexandria was opened for divine ser- 
vice on Christmas Day. The building is complete except the tower, for 
which funds are lacking. 

The French Empress having seen some rude specimens of sculpture by a 
bandsman in the army at Helfaut, has provided funds for the young man to 
buy his discharge and pursue the career of an artist. 

William Rees died lately at Blaina in South Wales, at the great age of a 
hundred and four. He had been a “baller” at an iron-manufactory, an 
occupation which involves the heaviest work. He was remarkable for his 
moderate living. Till within a few weeks of his death he could dress him- 
self without assistance. 

John Bartley has died at Finvoy in Ireland, in his hundred-and-third 
year. He was active as a Royalist in the Rebellion of 1798. 

There has been very extensive land-slips at Ebbw Vale iron-works in 
Wales; large portions of the surface of a mountain, with great trees grow- 
ing upon it, having slid down to the base. A large oak now stands erect in 
the garden of Mr. Roger Newell, at the foot of the mountain, which for- 
merly grew at the summit; and Mr. Newell’s house is in peril from the 
débris heaped up in its rear. 

Wild cats are still numerous in the mountains of Laggan in Scotl: 
they are ferocious and bold, and arrant robbers of hen-roosts. 

Damage estimated at 2000/. has resulted from a collision between two lug- 
gage-trains at Bannockburn station, during a fog. The people in charge 
of the trains seem to have escaped without serious hurt. 

The Dundee parochial authorities have advertised for the heirs of a beggar 
who was buried by the parish—John M‘Cay, a travelling mendicant, on 
whose person were found bank deposit-receipts for 700/. 

The last reported exploit of Lola Montes in California was the horsewhip- 
ing of the editor of the Grass Valley Zelegraph, for writing of the “ Lola- 
ffontes-like insolence and effrontery of the Queen of Spain.’’ According to 
Lola’s account, she parried a blow aimed at her by the Yankee, and made 
“a cutting impression” on his eye with her fist, which was adorned with 
rings. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Satvrpay Mornine. 
The speeches at the Manchester gathering last night have as yet only 
been reported by electric telegraph in the Daily News. It has been usual 
for the Manchester and Lancashire Members to hold a meeting just be- 
fore Parliament assembles; but this meeting differs from its predecessors 
in the fact that the form was a tea-drinking “soirée in honour of the 
Members for Manchester,” and the admission was by tickets. Eleven 
Members of Parliament, and about 800 persons in all, assembled in 
the Corn Exchange; the usual Mr. George Wilson “presiding.” The 
speakers were Mr. Gibson, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and General Thomp- 
son. Mr. Gibson reviewed the proceedings of last session; which he 
characterized as abortive,—the Reform Bill wisely abandoned; the Bri- 
bery Bill emasculated; and the Jew Bill mismanaged. Next session, 
he hoped to see the newspaper-stamp settled. In treating of the war, 
Mr. Gibson admitted that war is sometimes necessary. The Eastern 
question cannot be settled by the doctrine of the balance of power: 
not doubting the sincerity of Russia, he would settle it upon the 
four points. Mr. Bright attributed the war to the passions of the people 
roused by the press; which he vituperated with great bitterness. It has 
been said that there would have been no war had Lord Palmerston been in 
power : but he had no confidence in the Minister who attacked Greece, 
showed no liberality in the affairs of Hungary, and treated the Queen 
with disrespect. Mr. Cobden produced one of the most singular compo- 
sitions in the series that he has laid before his countrymen. His starting- 
int was, that Government has irrevocably passed terms of peace to 
ussia—moderate of course, and already known at Vienna; but then, he 
observed, they have raised the devil of war, and they have not courage 
to announce to the public the terms on which they seek to lay him at 
rest. The storming of Sebastopol has been ordered, and blood will pro- 
bably be shed in torrents : but he hoped that no ringing of bells, throwing 
up caps, or preaching from pulpits, would for a moment shield a Govern- 
ment that has lent itself, for any motives whatever, to a deed so dark 
and indefensible. Major-General Thompson’s speech is not reported. 
It is observed that the assemblage cheered the speakers “ with an enthu- 
siasm unusual even at such meetings.” 





There have been three meetings of the Cabinet Council this week—on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and yesterday. The Marquis of Lansdowne has not 
attended any of them ; Lord John Russell arrived late on Tuesday ; and 
Lord Palmerston was absent yesterday. All the sittings have been of un- 
usual length. 


From Scutari, on the 8th instant, the Zimes correspondent sends the 
following return, ‘‘showing the number of ships that arrived from the 
Army with sick and wounded, the number died on the passage, and the 
number of burials that have taken place at Scutari since the formation of 
the general depdt.” The bracketed remarks are the writer’s commentary. 

** Number of ships arrived, 53; number of wounded and sick conveyed 
from the army originally embarked, 11,850 [about four-fifths of these were 
admitted into hospital]; number died on passage, 654 [this is about one- 
half of the number that actually died on the passage]; number of burials 
at Scutari, 1949 [not including 29 English officers, 9 women, 8 children, 2 
sailors, 11 Russian officers, and 36 Russian privates] ; total burials of all per- 
sons that died at Scutari, 2044.” 


A correspondent of the Daily News at Mosul reports, on the 4th De- 
cember, that through the exertions of the Russian envoy in Persia, M. 
Khanikoff, the Shah has interfered with the proceedings of the American 
missionaries among the Nestorians in and around Oroomiah ; prohibiting 
their books and teaching, and limiting the number of their schools. The 
missionaries, however, are well protected by the British Consul at Tabriz. 


The Constitutionnel says that General Beatson, who is at Constantinople, 
with numerous officers belonging to the Indian Army, is charged by the 
Ottoman Government with the formation of a corps of 4000 cavalry, and 
is about to proceed to Thessaly to recruit for this corps. 

The Opinione of Turin, of the 15th, states that the departure of the 
Piedmontese troops for the Crimea will take place on the 28th of Fe- 
bruary. According to that journal, the contingent is to consist of 20,000 
men; 15,000 of whom will embark on that day, and the 5000 others are 
to form the reserve. 


Crystat Patace.—Return of admissions for six days ending 19th Janu- 
ary, including season-ticket-holders, 5327. 





PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. 

It is probable that the House of Commons will resume proceedings on 
Tuesday next without any of its seats being vacant: a circumstance no- 
ticeable for its rarity. 

The following is the order of business for the week, as at present set 
down. 

Tuesday, January 23.... Bill to alter and amend the Public Health Act. (Sir 

Benzamin HALL.) 
Bill to alter and amend the Nuisances Removal Act. 
(Sir Bexnzamin HALt.) 
Wednesday, January 24. Committee of Supply. 
Thursday, January 25... Bill for the better Encouragement and Promotion of 
General Education in England and Wales. (Sir 
Joun PAKINGTON.) 
Second reading of Savings-Banks and Friendly Societies 
Investments Bill. (CuanceLtor of the Excuequer.) 

The Lords reassemble on the same day as the Commons, but no spe- 
cific business is put down for the week. The resolution of last session, to 
authorize the sale of Parliamentary returns, reports, and other documents 
which originate in the Upper House, will take effect at the close of the 
week, A room has been fitted up for the purpose of sale in the range of 
offices known as the “ Parliament Offices,” the entrance to which is 
under the Victoria Tower. The rate of charge will be the same as that 
of the Commons—a halfpenny for every sheet of four pages, 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frrpay AFrERNoonN. 
The ae intelligence this week has been unimportant, and the prices of 
the Public Funds have been confined within a moderate range. They have 
occasionally shown a disposition to advance, but this has been checked 
through a demand for money, caused chiefly by several heavy pay 
e 





} an unquestionable piece of first-class acting, where, in spite of a great 


ek 
Scrip. Some relief will now be afforded by the reimbursement of 10 
per cent to the English subscribers to the new French Loan; it hay; 
transpired on Tuesday, through advices from Paris, that the applications 
amounted to about 80,000,000/.; and a notification has since been given b 
Mesers. Baring and Messrs. Rothschild for the information of subscribers a 
their lists, that the whole loan having been taken by the individual appli. 
cations in France for 500 francs Rentes and under, no division could be 
made to other parties; who may receive back their deposit on and after the 
18th instant on production of the receipt. The success of this loan caused 
a temporary improvement in our Funds ch per cent. Consols for Money 
have Soon 91} to 925, and they leave off today at 913 3, and 913 for the 
Account. Bank Stock is $ better; India Stock has fallen 2 per cent. 

Some interest has been felt for the publication, tomorrow, of the bullion 
return by the Bank of England ; when the effect of the payment of the diyj. 
dends and remittances to Paris connected with the French Loan wil] bg 
exhibited ; it being reported that upwards of 1,000,000/. was remitted to 
France last week, and it is expected will now rapidly return to this country, 
The rate of exchange at Paris already shows an improvement, and the French 
Funds have advanced this week about 2} per cent. The returns of the Bank 
of France, for the past month, show that the drain of bullion observable of 
late had continued. The present reduction is 1,300,000/., or a total diminy. 
tion of 5,400,0007. within four months. Last summer the amount had 
reached 20,000,0002., but is now 14,500,000/. 

Some further mercantile suspensions have been announced this week, 
The Corn-market has declined about 5s. 

In Foreign Stocks, the improvement of last week has been maintained ; and 
Danish Three per Cents are 2, and Swedish 1 better. Spanish is rather 
worse. French Scrip has reached 5} 6 premium, but is now 1 lower. 

Railways on the average are much the same as they were last week, after 
having been a little higher. The transactions are likely to be limited until 
the Directors’ reports are circulated; the accounts of most companies being 
now under ee by the auditors. The dividend declared at the London 
and Greenwich Railway meeting was 5s. 3d. per share; the balance was 
11,5667. French Shares are from 1, to 2/. better. 

SaTuRDAY, Twetve o’CLock, 

The large reduction in the bullion, amounting to 1,128,270/., as shown in 
today’s return by the Bank of England is quite equal to expectation ; but 
Consols are $ lower, being 91} § for Money and 913 { for Account. Exchequer 
Bills 47. In Foreign Stocks there is nothing doing. ‘Turkish Scrip is 76} 2, and 
French 4} 5. There is no change in Railways. Great Western are 67} 8}, 
ro and North-Western 101} 3, Midland 70}, and Lancasbire and York- 
shire 75}. 



















3 per Cent Consols.,....0.+6 914 § | Danish 3 per Cents.,....... 80 3 
Ditto for Account, ......+.++ 913 } | Dutch 24perCents ......... 61 2 
3 per Cent Reduced. oe O1F § | Ditto 4 per Cents... 92 4 
New 8 per Cents . 924 Mexican 3 per Cents.. 213 

9 


Peruvian 45 per Cents 


Long Annuities : 
209 11 | Ditto 3 per Cents...... 


Bank Stock ... 


Exchequer Bills Portuguese 4 per Cent 


413 
India Stock .... 223 5 Russian 5 per Cents... 100 2 
Austrian 5 per Ce 82 5 Ditto 44 per Cents ..... -+» 89 98 
Brazilian 5 per Cents,. -. 98 100 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 37 8 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 91 3 Ditto Deferred .........++++ 18 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 101 3 Sardinian 5 per Cents....... 84 6 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 101 3 Swedish 4 per Cents........ 847 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending op 
Saturday, the 13th day of January 1855. 
188UB DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued secccecserecesees £25,890,560 Government Debt. ...+-++++0+¢ £11,015,100 











| Other Securities ..... t+ 2,984,900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion + 11,880,560 
Bilver Bullion..... +++ = 
£25,880,560 | £25,880,560 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital ....+s+e+s £14,553 ,000 Government Securities (in- 
RESt rorcccccceccoccccccccsece 3,228,009 cludi: g Dead Weight Annuity) £11,731,427 
Public Deposits* .....sseceesee 2,294,292 Other Securities. ......++ «+++ 14,035,963 
Other Deposits .....--+sceceee 10,842,702 Motes ccccccccccces eoee 5,763,465 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,271,406 Gold and Silver Coin,....+.-+- 658,554 
£32,189,409 | £32,189,409 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- Banks, Commissioners of Nationa] Debt, & Dividend Accts. 


Che Chratres. 
The performance of Louis XI by Mr. Charles Kean, in a new ver- 
sion of M. Casimir Delavigne’s tragedy, produced at the Princess's 
Theatre, is likely to form an epoch in the career of that gentleman, con- 
sidered in the two capacities of actor and manager. 
It is likely to form an epoch in the actor’s career, because it comes as 





popularity, an undisputed eminence had not been attained. Constantly 
patronized by the Court and the higher classes, and constantly satirized 
by the wits, no man could have had a greater difficulty in eliciting a 
proper degree of self-estimation from the opinions around him than Mr. 
Kean. Several of his recent performances have indeed been more un- 
exceptionably admired than most of his earlier representations ; but there 
was this drawback in the commendations awarded him, that the parts in 
which he has shone of late have been mostly of a melodramatic kind. The 
same persons who applauded him in Pauline, The Corsican Brothers, and 
The Courier of Lyons, would sometimes add to their plaudits the explana- 
tory remark, that melodrama, not drama of the higher class, was Mr. 
Kean’s proper sphere. This sort of praise, however ardent, could scarcely 
be gratifying to an artist impressed with a belief that both by name and 
position “ ought to be on the top of the tree, and that tree the tallest in 
the wood. 

Now, Louis XI is just one of those unequivocal successes from which 
the artist may date a new lease of fame. He has as completely identified 
himself with the character represented as in his best melodramatic parts ; 
and what is most important, the part is not melodramatic, The politic 
French King, whom M. Delavigne selected from the history of his coun- 
try for the express purpose of making Monarchy disreputable, requires 
acting of the most refined order to be even tolerable company. Mr. 
Kean not only makes him tolerable but delightful; triumphantly refuting 
the distich which tells us that the mien of vice is so hideous that if seen 
it is certain to be hated. Louis XI, as drawn by M. Casimir Delavigne, 
is a perfect monster of undisguised wickedness, without a single redeem- 
ing quality,—the ne plus ultra of tyranny, cruelty, and cowardice. 
But within this apparently small sphere of badness, all sorts of phases 
take place; and there is no end to the actor’s opportunity of producing 
shades of the nicest difference, and of making the part he acts a gran 
study of mental anatomy. This opportunity has been seized by Mr. 
Charles Kean; and it is at to say which is most to be admired, the ac- 





ments; including 600,000/. on the East Indian Railway, 75,000/. on t 
Madras line, and a final call of 15 per cent on the last 1,000,000/. of Turkish 





curacy of his conception or the force of his execution. 
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Louis XI is likely to form an epoch in the manager’s career, because | 


it depends for attraction on the acting alone, not on scenic accessories ; 
and therefore may lead to a change of the principle that has hitherto pre- 
yailed in Oxford Street. 


In the earlier works of Goethe will be found a dialogue in Lucian’s 
style, entitled “‘Giéthe, Helden, und Wieland.” This jeu d’esprit is 
celebrated in the history of German literature, for it led to an unpleasant 
feeling between Goethe and Wieland, who afterwards became most ex- 
cellent friends. The subject of the dialogue was an opera written by 
Wieland on the story of A/cestis, and vaunted by the old poet as an 
improvement upon the play of Euripides. The scene is laid in the other 
world; where Wieland appears in his defence to answer the charges of 
Admetus, Alcestis, Hercules, and Euripides himself; ike mythical per- 
sonages grounding their complaint on the discrepancy that exists between 
their own Greek nature and the manners with which they are endowed 
by the courtier-poet of Weimar. Wieland flatters himself that he has 





pleased Hercules, because he has made him do everything for the sake of | 


“ yirtue” alone; but he is soon undeceived by the rugged demigod, who 
stoutly declares that he does not know the meaning of the word, and as- 
cribes his own deeds to motives the reverse of ethical. 

The adaptation of Alcestis, produced this week at the St. James's 
Theatre, at once recalled to our minds the ebullition of Gocthe’s youth. 
We heard Admetus and Alcestis uttering sentiments that would have 
made the Athenians doubt the evidence of their own ears; and we heard 
Hercules talking in a strain that would rather denote a son of Sir Philip 
Sydney than the Beotian offspring of the thundering Zeus. We saw 
scenes introduced which Euripides had omitted in his treatment of the 
story, and we saw that nothing was gained thereby ; we found that some 
fine touches were omitted, and that thereby much was lost. 
served, moreover, that those scenes were best and most effective, even to a 
modern audience, where the plan of Euripides was most rigidly adhered 
to. We were thus put in excellent humour with—the old Greek. 

A Greek tragedy, however modernized, must necessarily have a chorus. 
This requisite was obtained by having recourse to Gluck’s A/ceste ; the 
famous opera which the composer gave to the world as his first express 
illustration of his principles of dramatic composition. Several short but 
fine choruses were extracted from that opera, together with a few pas- 
sages of melodramatic music which accompanied the action. The ope- 
ratic fragments were well performed by a chorus of sixty voices, and an 
enlarged orchestra, under the direction of Sir Henry Bishop. Their 
simple and severe beauty was in excellent keeping with the drama, and 
greatly heightened its effect. 

ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT. 

The comedy in which ‘‘ Mrs, Grundy”’ is mentioned is Speed the Plough, 
written by the late Mr. Thomas Morton, and produced at Covent Garden in 
1800. “Mrs. Grundy” is not one of the dramatis persone, but is the un- 
seen terror of Dame Ashfield, who on every occasion exclaims, ** What will 
Mrs. Grundy say?” ‘The play, though still acted, is not so popular as it 
used to be ; but the Dame’s exclamation has almost grown into a proverb. 








THE NEW “ORATORIO.” 

Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew’s oratorio, Zhe Nativity, performed on 
Wednesday evening under Mr. Hullah’s direction at St. Martin’s Hall, 
contains many beauties, and does the composer much honour. Lbut, 
notwithstanding the poet's celebrated question and its implied answer, 
there is a good deal in a name; and this work would better have been 
called a sacred cantata than an oratorio. There are very few oratorios 
deserving of the title; and when we mention Handel, Bach, Haydn, 
Spohr, and Mendelssohn, we enumerate every musician who has achieved 
permanent success in this the most lofty and arduous of all the branches 
of the musical art. No Englishman has yet done so ; and, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Bartholomew’s praiseworthy essay, no Englishwoman either. The 
oratorio seems especially to belong to the masculine mind—to demand 
masculine vigour, masculine depth, and masculine studies. True, we 
shave had female philosophers, historians, and tragic poets; women who 
have rivalled men in the attainments and pursuits which may be desig- 
nated as manly. But these are exceptional cases, and do not obliterate 
the line of demarcation placed by nature between the sexes. Woman— 
and we use the phrase anything but disparagingly—is “the weaker 
‘vessel.”” To her belong, in a peculiar manner, the beauties, the graces, 
the amenities of social life as well as of art and literature. Though we 
have a Joanna Baillie and a Mrs. Somerville, we do not look to a 
female pen for another “‘ De Montfort,” or another treatise on the 
“Connexion of the Physical Sciences ”’; nor, on the same grounds, do we 
look for another Messiah, Crucifixion, or Elijah, 

Call Mrs. Bartholomew’s work an oratorio, and it will not bear the 
test of comparison to which this denomination makes it liable. Call it 
a cantata, and it will. The cantata covers a wide field, embracing nu- 
merous compositions differing in subject, magnitude, and style, yet all 
satisfactory if they fulfil their design and object. Take the libretto of Zhe 
Nativity—it is an excellent theme for a cantata, but too narrow and 
slightly developed for an oratorio, Its subject, the birth of Christ, with 
the adoration of the shepherds and the magi, is almost wholly included 
in one small portion of Zhe Messiah ; and its prevailing tone is sweet and 


pastoral. The music (as it ought to be) is of a similar character ; melo- 
dious, graceful, and expressive of tranquil devotion; occasionally 
grave and solemn, but never rising to that awful grandeur 


which is an essential feature of the oratorio. The best parts of the 
music are the airs and solo concerted pieces. Some of these are 
remarkable for beauty of melody, symmetry of form, and fine part- 
writing. The instrumental accompaniments are uniformly excellent, 
evincing elegant fancy and knowledge of effect. The weakest portions 
are the choruses: and this is not surprising, for the great vocal chorus, 
like the great orchestral symphony, exhausts all the powers of the musi- 
cian and all the resources of his art. Mrs. Bartholomew’s choruses are, 
like all the rest of her music, natural, smooth, and perfectly pure in har- 
mony; but they are too slightly constructed, and lack that masterly 
elaboration, that ample development, and those profound combinations, 
which the great masters have taught us to deem indispensable in choral 
writing. 

The performance, as Mr. Hullah’s performantes generally are, was 


We ob- ! 


| and practicable. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 

PARLIAMENT meets next week, and as yet the country has no 
well-grounded conjectures, such as generally may be formed before 
the session opens, as to the business to be brought before its re- 
presentatives, beyond the necessary routine of the financial state- 
ment and the votes in Committee of Supply. Probably Ministers 
themselves have no fixed intentions; at least, Ministerial reserve is 
seldom so stringently maintained, when there are definite measures 
in preparation, as to leave the public quite in the dark, four days 
before such measures are officially announced. The likeliest state 
of the case is, that heads of departments will have been left to do as 
they please about introducing measures; and that as the country is 
absorbed in its anxiety about the war that is, and the peace that 
may be, heads of departments have consulted their ease, and no 
measures are prepared. Gloomy people do not even believe the 
Government has a definite war policy, or a settled plan of military 
operations in execution of a war policy ; that by their own account 
they drifted into war, and will trust to some other currents to 
drift them through it, and finally out of it somewhere, it does not 
much matter where, when the people are tired of paying taxes, and 
families are exasperated at the slaughter of their sons by the sword 
and more fatal disease and neglect. Even people of a more 
hopeful temperament are impressed with a sense of the helpless 
incompetency of the British Parliament to conceive and carry out 
a national policy, or even to adopt and elaborate one furnished to 
their hand in the rough by a public sentiment and opinion singu- 
larly decided, and crying aloud for leaders to shape it into Par- 
liamentary expression and invest it with authoritative force: 
and such persons are tormented with a suspicious dread that 
Government partakes of this imbecility of purpose and blind- 
ness to the tremendous issues of the present crisis; that it cannot 
rise high enough above diplomacy and personal intrigue, and that 
its real want of a grand statesmanship is only rendered more pain- 
fully ludicrous by the fizzes of stump-oratory from time to time 
let off by certain of its members under temporary excitement, or * 
in their traditional and obsolete character of leaders of the Li- 
beral party. How far these representations are true, will be more 
clearly seen a month or two hence, when the Vienna conferences 
have borne their fruit and have been published to the world. It 
will give us personally much more pleasure to point to them here- 
after as unworthy and calumnious suspicions, than as fatally true 
prophecies. True or untrue, whether affecting Government or 
Parliament, such censures indicate profound public anxiety at 
the opening of a session on which transcendent issues might de- 
pend, and during which transcendent issues will evolve themselves, 
whether the British Government and the British Parliament are 
equal to the lofty argument of the time or not. How those issues 
are to affect this nation and the world at large, depends upon the 
wisdom and yirtue of the men who rule us, and the men who 
represent us in the House of Commons, 

The country looks forward with a languid indifference—partly 
caused by its interest being absorbed elsewhere, partly by its 
having discounted long since any interest that would still remain 
for measures in arrear, the leading principles of which can have 
no novelty—to such schemes as a Reform of Cambridge University, 
a Board of Health Sanitary Bill, and a Settlement of Church-rates. 
The public remembers too well that the most valuable item in 
the Oxford Reform Bill was forced upon reluctant Ministers, and 
only carried by the very sensible persistence of a party, which 
had taken the measure of the Government more accurately than 
we ourselves had done. We hope that lesson will not be lost, and 
that no protestations of Lord John Russell or Mr. Gladstone will 
have the slightest influence with the same party in inducing them 
to take a grain less of Cambridge Reform than they think right 
A Government that does not know what to offer 
till it is squeezed must be squeezed. However, we cannot be sure 
that Government has not postponed any notion of a Cambridge 
Reform Bill. 

Sir Benjamin Hall, M.P. for Marylebone, and First Minister of 
Health, must be singularly altered in six months if we are to get 
from him an effective working sanitary measure. If he is mas- 
ter in his own oflice,—and we should doubt that, considering the 
able heads and pens that work there,—his master is the Maryle- 
bone Vestry. Of course, if we get a good measure from such a 
man so beridden, we shall be proportionably surprised and grate- 
ful. But we cannot count our chickens as quite certain to come 
to market from that hen-roost; and for addled eggs—we have had 
enough of them. 

Upon the question of Church-rates, since it is a pet question 








| with the pertinacious and active party that carried the admission of 


Dissenters to Oxford degrees, and since they talk confidentially of 
the compact alliance between Mr. Bright and Lord Stanley on this 
matter, as likely to lead to future consequences of a wide range— 


| we may expect the squeezeable properties of the Government to be 


The diffi- 


again brought to use, and we doubt not with success. 


| culties of the question lie in the determination of the Dissenters 


to submit to no registration, and to be consenting parties to 
no act which shall imply that the national church-fabrics belong 
only to what they are fond of styling the Episcopalian sect at pre- 
sent connected with the civil constitution of the country; a 


careful and good. The hall was crowded, and the fair author had every | determination that would appear highly unreasonable if viewed by 


reason to be gratified by the reception of her work. 





itself, and disconnected from the great struggle likely to come into 
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more prominent political importance year by year, till either men’s cilable views within its own sacred circle on the one great 
beliefs in religious matters approximate, or vast alterations be | question of the day, the end and object of the war, the 
effected in the relations between the religious communities and | admissible conditions of peace—whether there are or are not 
the state. incompetent persons, at home and abroad, intrusted with duties 

It is probable that Parliament may be called on to revise, or at | the importance and responsibility of which outweigh all persona] 
least to reconsider, the recently adopted change in the disposal of | considerations—whether, in one word, patriotism or intrigue is to 
convicted criminals who were previously transported to the | be the actuating principle of the Government. Let Government 
Australian Colonies. If the solution of this very difficult problem | once settle the question of confidence in itself, and give unmis. 
at present attained is the best practicable solution, bad is the | takeable signs in Parliament and in society that the question jg 
best, either in principle or in administration ; for the consequences | settled in the affirmative, and this alone would sufiice to make the 
are making themselves felt to the serious inconvenience of large | difference between a miserably abortive or positively mischievous 
communities all over the country, and are such as to call for the | session,’ and one which would earn a glorious eminence in English 
operation of a Parliamentary Committee. If all other schemes fail, | history. The one great want of the House of Commons is leadin 
we may console ourselves by remembering that a self-supporting mind. Just for want of guidance, for want of powerful intellect, 
prison-discipline remains to be tried ; and that in the operation | high purpose, and resolute will, the assembly is disorganized, ¢a- 
of such an experiment a much-needed light would be thrown on a | pricious, uncertain, swa ed hither and thither, at the mercy of any 
wide range of practical questions, extending far beyond our crimi- | fluent and self-conceited talker, of any factious partisan standing 
nal population. for self or self and confederates. Let Government supply this 

These are questions, we say, that may probably come before guidance; let it depend on intellect and character and statesman- 
Parliament ; our ground of expectation being, that they are prac- — more, and less on clique connexions and the Treasury whip; 
tically ripe for Parliamentary action, having fulfilled the condi- 924 we do not fear to guarantee as the rapid result, obedience, 
tion that the theory of them has advanced a stage or more beyond good sense, and patriotism, on the part of an overwhelming ma- 
their practice. Had we any reason for supposing that Govern- 


jority of the House of Commons. But to secure this, we must 
ment had been during the recess devoting its collective wisdom to | have a change of procedure. We must not have Ministers con- 
these questions, and that carefully considered measures, of which 








tradicting each other, and compromising the credit and con- 
the Cabinet should share the responsibility with the heads of de- sistency of the Government, as well as hampering its freedom of 
partments, were to be introduced as Government measures, we action,—merely, to all appearance, that respectable W hig fogies, 
could yery heartily excuse the absence of a more showy programme , Suspended, like Mahomet's coffin, between the Ministerial and Op- 
got up on the Barnum model, of which we had so striking an ex- | position benches, may have the gratification of thinking that their 
ample last year. We want no show measures not intended to | Opmions are modifying the policy of the country. Nor must we 
work. The Government of this great country, which is always in | have influential Ministers inside the Cabinet countenancing if not 
arrears with pressing practical measures, is not the proper organ stimulating the attacks of the free lances outside,—giving occa- 
for the ventilation of half-ripe ideas. Whatever measures it in- | sion, whether justly or not, to an uncomfortable suspicion, that 
troduces into Parliament should be measures that it judges to be | Some great prize for their own ambition has more attraction for 
necessary to the wellbeing of the country; and upon the prepara- | them than the honour and existence of the Government to which 
tion of such measures it should spend its talent, wisdom, and they belong. All this must be decidedly stopped, before the 
energy, as upon their passing into law should be staked its in- | —— - — to er — of 7 t 
uence, reputation, and existence. _ We spoke of another branch of the duties of Parliament as con- 
Be rhe. the questions for Parliamentary consideration this ses- isting in supporting a definite war-policy if enunciated by the 
sion or not, one duty lies before the assembled Commons, which Ministers, or in forcing one upon them if they are drifting on 
depends upon the good pleasure of no man or Minister, be- Without a policy. Here there is less risk from imprudence. 
cause it is forced upon them by events. They will sit by Frankness, decision, plain speaking, and publicity, are the things 
necessity as a Committee of the Nation, to watch and criticize , most to be desired on the part of the Government, cannot be in 
the operations of the war and the progress of negotiations for | Xcess, and cannot be premature. If there is one point connected 
eace; to clicit official information that shall not contain only | With the war more certain than another, it is that no peace ought 
just truth enough to spice a mass of concealment and misre- | t0 be made with Russia—because no peace so made can secure the 
presentation ; to rescue the country from the unscrupulous hands , Object for which we went to war—except on condition that Sebas- 
of newspaper correspondents with personal piques and partiali- topol is destroyed, and not allowed to be rebuilt and to hang as 
ties and a talent for making everything “graphic”; and to offer ® menace over Turkey and Europe. If the Government does not 
such advice as the wisdom and knowledge of individuals may share this conviction, it does not represent the sentiments of the 
supply, and the good sense of the assembly invest with authority | country, and should be turned out. If it does, its power to en- 
and national sanction. This important function comprises two force its conviction in the councils of the Allies will be incaleulably 
distinct duties in practice; one of which consists in supporting a increased by a distinct assurance that the House of Commons 
well-defined general war policy, if the Ministers indicate that they 38 of a like opinion, and is prepared to share the ae 
have formed and are carrying out such a policy, and if not, then in of declaring it in solemn form. In either case, good would be 
forcing such a policy upon them. The other, scarcely less im- effected nb address to the Crown embodying this determination. 
portant, will be to give Ministers the opportunity from time to [t would befit the grand part which belongs to the House of Com- 
time of proving to the nation, that the execution of the policy is ™ons in a great European crisis; would at once set at rest all 
in proper hands, properly supported, and that no fatal mismanage- timidities and suspicions abroad and at home; would inaugurate, 
ment is wasting the wealth, the blood, the priceless valour of Eng- | W® May — a new era in English history, reducing the bureau- 
land. If Departments seem to evade this publicity, this test of cratic absolutism of the Foreign Oflice to harmony with the prae- 
administrative competence, chiefs and subordinates must be taught tically popular character of our general Government; and would 
that in the voice of England’s representatives, the interests, feel- | Teact upon the courage and resolution of the nation. 
ings, and conscience of England ask for satisfaction, are en- 
tiled to it, and will have it. But there is a preliminary condi- | ARMING FOR PEACE. 
tion essential to the proper discharge of such a function. It is | Ir the situation has in any degree altered since last week, it is to 
obvious that mere curiosity and craving for intelligence must not | present us with a darker prospect of peace. Russia has not yet 
prompt such questioning. The public interest is not to suffer by | been convicted of insincerity, but the suspicions against her have 
premature disclosures because M r. Smith wishes to know as much | gained ground; and the conviction is stronger that if we are to 
as the Foreign Secretary. There is only one effective method for se- | have a peace in terms, it must be an armed peace—a peace on 
curing in Parliament a practical recognition of the due compromise | guard. The great question which Russia has been more or less 
between the right of the nation to know how its affairs are ma- | secretly agitating throughout her imperial existence will be less 
naged, and the duty of Government not to damage national interests settle d by her agreeing to a peace while the object of the war in 
by disclosures that may or must be mischievous,—and that is, that | the Crimea is still unaccomplished, than if she were forcibly com- 
I arliament should make up its mind whether it has confidence in | pelled to yield the concessions without which peace cannot be ac- 
Ministers, for wisdom, integrity, and talent. From a Ministry in | cepted. But, independently of Russia, there are other reasons for 
whose purposes and abilities it places confidence, it will and ought doubting whether the tranquillity of forty years on the Continent 
to submit to any reserve such a Ministry declares essential to the | —not quite unbroken during that forty years—can be restored. It 
ublic service. From a Ministry that does not enjoy its confidence | is scarcely possible to lay the finger upon any place in the map 
it neither w ill nor ought to acquiesce in such reserve. But then, | where there is not some domestic sore, or else some foreign ques- 
neither ought it to allow such a Ministry to administer the affairs | tion which would render the duration of tranquillity precarious. 
of the country, at such a crisis as the present, for a singleday. To If Europe be not ere long divided by the present omed into two 
badger an incompetent Government and still maintain it in office, is parties, the Russian and the Anti-Russian, there are two other 
conduct worthy only of Mr. Disraeli, and therefore utterly unworthy parties into which every country of the Continent might be more 
of a British House of Commons. This, then, is the preliminary | calamitously divided; and we do not discern in any part a dis- 
condition for the discharge of one of the main duties of Parliament | position to set aside reliance upon military arbitrement. As for 
during the next session—that it should make up its mind whether | ourselves, we of England have not yet adopted Mr. Cobden’s prin- 
the present Government is worthy of its confidence, and if not, | ciple of abstaining from all intervention in the affairs of coun- 
should at once upset it, and substitute a Government in which it | tries that do not concern us. We might, indeed, have some diffi- 
can confide. ; ays oe _ | culty in discovering such countries; but at all events our own 
x... ——— — > one —, ene J — to this. | is engaged, with all its heart and strength, in as complete an 
= — _ - - ag we » before the House of Commons | interference upon disinterested grounds as it undertook before 
= — _ e whether the Government deserves and has its | 1815. If all the countries of the Continent could look closel 
ne nyo Aras must decide whether it deserves and | into their own internal condition, reform what is wrong, an 
2 8 Hy confidence. It must make up its mind whether it can strengthen themselves organically, we should then have every 
and ought to hold together,—whether there are or are not irrecon- | nation independent, and peace throughout the Continent. If, in 
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addition to this, Russia were to see the error of her ways, abandon 
her rapacious encroachment upon alien states, look at home, and 
imitate her more civilized neighbours, then indeed we should have 
a peace more honourable and durable than the world ever saw. 
But we need a upon the consequences of a state of 
Europe not yet within view. Few Continental states are profiting 
by experience. Russia has only withdrawn her case from court 
because the pleading has gone against her, and she reserves it till 
another opportunity more favourable for herself. If she inveigle 
us into a peace, therefore, it must, as we said before, be an armed 
peace—peace on guard. 

What would be our condition for maintaining such a guard? 
The practical experiment in the East has not been altogether 
satisfactory. It might tell us, that although the country still has 
the same stuff of our race, the same raw material for armies and 
navies, we lack the capacities of command and combined adminis- 
tration to wield these forces with adequate results—that we seem 
to be incapable of more than raw fighting. Of our army in the 
Crimea, it appears, nearly three-eighths are at present non-effec- 
tive; our artillery has been overmatched by the despised Rus- 
sians; our soldiers of all arms have been exposed to sufferings, 
not perhaps unparalleled in war, but such as the country neither 
contemplated as necessary nor believed to be unavoidable. The 
British soldier, indeed, unequalled for disciplined bravery in the 
battle-field, is not equipped with the training of a campaigner. 
It was a mockery to send him unroasted coffee without roaster or 
= but give him the best material and he scarcely knows 

ow to make coffee; he knows not, as our correspondent Mr. 
Bridges Adams said last week, the way to lie down in his coat 
so as to keep himself warm; he cannot build a hut; he cannot 
bake a cake of bread; he cannot repair his arms or his clothes; 
he cannot forage. On foot or on horse it is the same. The infan- 
try man is trained to be “steady,” but “slow”; the cavalry man, 
in a country illustrious fur the blood of its horses and the dash of 
its riders, is so equipped and drilled, that horse and rider are worn 


out by parade exercise, and only recover freedom and strength | 


when the rush of battle frees them from that restraint and enables 
them to trust to the life that is in them. 

If we demand a prompt and thorough military reform, we find 
that the very instrument of management and reform is itself dis- 
organized and incompetent to its purpose. Any degree of consoli- 
dation that has been accomplished in our administrative depart- 
ments, by bringing the Secretary at War’s Office and the Commis- 
sariat under the Ministry of War is not all-sufficient to satisfy the 
claims of the case presented by Lord Grey early last session, and 
more or less confirmed by the events of every subsequent month.* 
Lord Grey’s is still the latest comprehensive and authentic sur- 
vey of the whole subject—the latest approach to a report. A 
well-organized adminisiration would have a central head, with 
separate departments under it to execute the orders emanating 
from the chief authority. But our separated departments exer- 
cise in many cases a codrdinate authority; and while they feel an 
official jealousy of each other,—a jealousy which, we believe, has 
obstructed the progress of snail 


ation in the interval since Lord | 


Grey spoke,—their conduct is more like that of contractors, not | 


under bond and penalty, than of public servants. If improvements 
have been made since Lord Grey exposed the deplorable conse- 
quences of not supplying fresh meat to the troops in Jamaica,— 
and we were told that defects of that kind had been completely 
cured,—the improvements have not been suflicient, during the 
most arduous siege ever undertaken, in the most unfavourable sea- 
son and circumstances, to secure for our soldiers a constant sufli- 
ciency of wholesome food. The reform of the Commissariat in its 
relations with other departments cannot be enough to meet Lord 
Grey’s complaint, or the reformed working could not have results 
in the Crimea so far resembling those in Jamaica. In May 1838 
Lord Grey pointed out the mortality in Bermuda, through bad 
provision and defective*medical attendance: we have the mortality 
at Scutari and Balaklava. It may be a fair retort on the censor 
of last session, but it is not a satisfaction to the public, to say 
that Lord Grey was himself in office for years and did not ac- 


complish the reforms of which he proved the necessity : that was | 
in time of peace—the sacrifice was on/y the life of individual | 
soldiers, on/y the waste of this country’s resourees—there was | 


no risk of national dishonour and imperial calamity. Lord Grey 
showed, that in 1837 the troops in the West Indies were so 





crowded in their barracks that they were only allowed eighteen | 


inches of sleeping-room: 
allowed a larger space—as much as they pleased of the muddy 


the soldiers in the Crimea have been | 


round. But, said Lord Grey, no combination of talent and expe- | 
, a? 


rience, no zeal, no high character, could prevent evils of this kind, 
because they are essential consequences of the system which rele- 
gates different parts of the same duties to different departments. 


The Board of Ordnance, fur example, once supplied the cavalry | 
with carbines, but not with sergeants’ swords; the Ordnance sup- | 


lied the greatcoats, the Colonel the rest of the clothing; one thing 
is under the Treasury, another under the Seeretary at War, ano- 
ther under the Commander-in-chief, another under the Master- 
General of the Ordnance; and the over-division is followed out in 
the subdivisions of the departments. If the Commander-in-chief is 
anwerable for the destination of a force and its swords, the Colonel 


for the regimental orders and the jackets, the Board of Ordnance | 


for the greatcoats and the roof, the Secretary at War for the pay, 
—it would s.em that none of these officers can be, strictly speak- 

* Speech of Earl Grey on the Administration of the Army, in the House 
of Lords, on the 7th April 1854. 





| ing, answerable for the army asa whole; and each is jealous of 


the other, or has been so. Our War Administration cannot act 
upon itself; how then can we expect it toact upon the army? It 
cannot give effect to its own orders in purely administrative busi- 
ness; how then can we expect organic unity in the forces? The 
state of subdivision appears to be such that the military right 
hand cannot know what the military left hand doeth. 

That we have had inquiry since 1837 is true; but it has been 
on comparatively minor subjects—such as corporal punishment, 
the state of the coast defences, or, within the last few months, the 
officering of regiments. We find out the inorganic condition of 
our army by the disastrous working. From these facts, therefore, 
the first want of all appears to be a thorough inquiry throughout 
the whole system. 

But it would be worse than waste of labour—it would be the 
suicide of purpose, if we entered upon an inquiry without a 
definite object. The inquiry is into the condition of the instru- 
ment: the necessity for that instrument, the use to be made of it, 
we know beforehand. We must be prepared with a stronger army 
to guard the peace, abroad as well as at home ; we need a machinery 
for reconstructing it ; we must put ourselves in a state, social as w oll 
as political, to produce that stronger army better managed, and 
better watched by an informed and interested public. It would 
be idle to say, although it would be true, that we must become 
“more military people.” It is of course not to be calculated 
that a commercial community, with set duties, will at once and 
suddenly convert itself into a soldiering race like the French; we 
cannot expect it, and it will not be. But it is possible to increase 
and diffuse the military habits of the country through the pro- 
fessional military bodies; and it is this at which we ought to aim. 
Luckily, the tendency of industry and trade is at once to economize 
labour, to increase production, and so to accumulate a larger 
mass of wealth and disengage more hands,—furnishing the treasury 
and the men. Already we have amongst usa Militia, which, besides 
being the great school and reserve for the army, connects the people 
more closely with military resources and ideas. Its very popular- 
ity is a proof that the public mind can be turned towards military 
habits and predilections. The practical school of military experi- 
ence and intelligence on a large scale, however, must be the pro- 
fessional army; but to render that army effectual for its duties 
abroad, or its moral and political reaction upon the habits and 
ideas of the people at home, it must be extended and improved. 
The single measure of opening the profession, by admitting the 
ranks to commissions, would effect much to connect the army 
with the people; and by drawing into it all classes and their in- 
terests, it would stimulate the reaction of military influences on 
the community. The very exercises requisite to place our army 
on a level with the French would give more life to the same in- 
fluence. And a reformed army would be an instrument of further 
reform. It is from well-constituted armies that great military im- 
provements come; from commanders with facultics called out by 
active service that we have military inventions. It is a Napoleon 
or a Wellington that strikes out new views on strategy; a Minié 
that gives us a rifle; a Nolan that introduces new spirit and 
chivalry into cavalry service. But again we say, that the start- 
ing-point for this vast necessary improvement is ‘nguiry, more 
thorough and more connected than that which has lately been un- 
dertaken. 

SECRET AGENTS. 

Ir is not very long since we referred to the general practice in 
which Governments persevere, even in these respectable times, of 
employing spies, whether to dog the steps of individuals or to re- 
port to one country the condition of another.* A peculiar case of 
agency which has been taken up by some of the journals this week 
as a new one, though it has long been pretty notorious, does but 
imperfectly exemplify what we meant. A gentleman with a Rus- 
sian-looking name originally—this week more decidedly Russian- 
ized as “ Mr. Nichoff”—publishes a book entitled My Courtship 
and its Consequences, relating how he endured fifteen months’ im- 
prisonment at Genoa for rather a compulsory form of “ court- 
and how also he was previously employed by the British 
Government, through the medium of Lord Palmerston, to put 
forth certain views in the French and American press. This 
writer publishes an official letter, which seems to give that engage- 
ment the most formal air. 


ship”; 





* Foreign Of November 24, 1851, 

“ Sir—In reply to the letter which you addressed to Viscount Palmerston 
on the 2lst of October, I am directed to observe to you, that the sole object 
»f the arrangement which his Lordship made with you in the autumn of 
last year, was to make known clearly, through the medium of the | rench 
and the United States press, the liberal, and especially the pacific character, 
of the policy of her Majesty’s Government, &c. . .. . I am therefore di- 
rected to state to you, that Lord Palmerston considers the engagement taken 
with you would properly cease with the close of this year: but, in order that 
you may have a full twelvemonth’s notice of its cessation, he will continue 
until the end of June next, 1852, the rate of payment which you have al- 


. f 
ready received; and on the 30th of June that ‘allowance will wrdingly 
cease altogether. 
‘1 am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, H. U, Appineron,” 

Our contemporaries have treated the subject chiefly as one of offi- 
cial attempts to suborn the press: but to us it is more remarkable 
as an example of secret agency, and it enables us to carry a little 
further the information which we gave in a former paper. Here 
is a gentleman employed by a British Minister to make known cer- 
tain views renal the French and American press. Now, if an 
Englishman had been employed to do so, eo nomine, the procedure 
might not have been so objectionable: Lord Palmerston himself 


* See Spectator of 9th December 1854. 
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might fairly be the exponent of his own intentions, pacific, or bel- 
ligerent, or mixed, before any public whom he wished to inform. 
But here was a foreigner employed, who could not speak as an 
Englishman ; who could only act as he was employed to act, by 
adulterating the French or American press with English views. 
We have then the fact, on the authority of an accomplice who 
turns “ King’s evidence,” that men are so employed by the Minis- 
ters of one country to influence the press of another. But if a 


“ Nichott” is engaged to give American or French journals an | 


English colour, why should not a be engaged to give the 
English press a Russian colour ? 

But that is far from being all. “ Nichoff” (as we may as well 
continue to miscall him) passes as a Yankee. He is not the only 
man with a foreign name who may be encountered among Anglo- 
Saxon populations ; we doubt much whether he is the only agent 
with a foreign name known to our Foreign Office. This “ Nichott” 
turns round and exposes the statesman who employed him confi- 
dentially. We have then the joint facts of confidence and of con- 
fidence betrayed. Now is this the first time that such a case has 
happened? We believe not. Other agents are employed for more | 
difficult and daring or delicate kinds of work; they must be men 
of more secretive faculties, though also more inflexible and unscru- 
pulous. Their treachery will not always take the form of expo- 
sure; will not probably vent itself in idle and profitless revenges. | 
But if an agent serves two masters, may he not serve three? If 
he have revenges to wreak, may he not redouble his revenge by | 








selling his treachery rather than giving it away ; and if he can sell, 
indeed, will he wait for revenge as amotive? Inthe case recently 
exposed, though known to us long ago, we have at once the ex- 
ample of the agency and of the treachery; but it was not one of 
the cases to which we alluded in our former paper: it is of a far 
more trivial kind than any of the cases we had in oureye. We 
had indeed forgotten a trifler who did but dally with the profes- 
sion. 





THEY MANAGE THESE THINGS BETTER IN FRANCE. 
A stony has yet to be written—the story of the travels of any 
given letter to one of our public departments, and of the answer to 
it. The tale would disclose a curiously circulating, devious, tedi- 
ous course, for every message, and a marvellous amount of written 
paper upon each point. An order of the simplest kind for the 
arrangements of a ship cannot be given directly or viva voce—as 
it would have been by a merchant—but must go through the usual 
path, and be embodied in the usual amount of stationery. The 
portable fuel proposed by Price’s Candle Company can be sent out 
at once by a charitable committee in connexion with a journal ; but 
before so much as an answer can be obtained from a public depart- 





| ments of that generation which fed, as it were, upon the one sauce 
of melted butter? How bilious, how indigestible its doctrines! 
How light, how elegant, how easily digested, how facile to pick 
and choose from, the opinions as well as the meats of our day! 
Yet, in this kind of campaigning, as well as in others, we are 
still behind the French. e cannot get up public dining with 
anything like a real luxury. From the humblest to the highest it 
is a bother and a labour. There is more of failure than of success, 
The “ordinary at two o’clock” in the country inn is less of a bore 
than the three-guinea dinner, with turtle, venison, champagne, and 
all that sort of thing. The swan and the loving-cup can scarcely 














ment, a volume of polite letter-writing has to circulate between 
War Office, Ordnance, Horse Guards, &c., fora month. It takes 
about as long to extract a reply from a public department as is 
required for notice of bans in marriage. 

We have a case before us. An oflicial circular was issued in- 
viting tenders for wooden huts to be sent out to the Crimea; and a 
Manchester house responded, offering to supply the, huts. A 
month was expended in the transmission of orders and counter- 
orders ; and as the official gentlemen know the value of time, these 
orders and counter-orders were transmitted by electric telegraph. 
In the mean time, however, it occurred to one of the partners in 
the Manchester house, that similar huts might be wanted for the 
French: he set off for Paris; arrived there at 9. 30 p.m., and saw 
the Emperor at 10; but the Emperor would not give an order with- 
out seeing a sample. An order for the sample was sent home by 
telegraph; in three or four days a house was erected in Paris; the 
Emperor saw it, and the order for a supply of the huts was given 
on the spot. The French order was of course executed before the 
British, 





THE COUP DE TABLE IN PARIS. 

Diet is a grand part of education. We showed last week how 
important a share it has in cultivating the moral man at schools 
for the children of the poor, and no doubt the philosophy of the 
subject might be extended to many an “ establishment for young 
gentlemen,” or to boarding-houses for young men at public schools. 
Possibly, nations also will be found to oscillate in their intellec- 
tual and moral condition with their diet. Indeed, the fact can be 
proved. “ Panis et circenses” were the popular demand in Rome, 
—the two points of the working-man’s charter: bread and Astley’s. 
1We have seen great changes in our own country. In times too 
tong distant, every Englishman could haye his bellyful ; and then 
rhe people were all contentment, loyalty, independence, and “down- 
oight English feeling.” There is always that past in the history 
ef every country, and it always is a long time ago. But, to 
sompare the present day only with that which some of us 
till living can remember, we may observe how great an 
advance in liberal philosophy has been made concurrently and 
we believe consequently upon the improvement in general diet. 
We have extended the theory and practice of the cuisine, we have 
introduced flowers at the dinner-table, and have left carving to 
servants at the sideboard. We have left off heavy drink, and ma- 
nage to wait for dinner until supper-time. During the same 

eriod, we have abandoned our exclusive bigotries, which made us 

elieve that every Englishman could fight three Frenchmen ; that 
the Pope was habitually seen with the Devil whispering in his 
ear; that every man who did not attend the parish-church must 
be either a Guy Fawkes, a Nonconformist, or some other monster 





incarnate of vice. But what must have been the sombre senti- 


throw the requisite mediseval tint over the banquet. It is worse 
when we get to the daily dinner in public places. Your cook cheats 
you in Paris, but there is an air and a flavour even in the viands 
of the lowest. Perhaps because the spices and condiments are in 
the main the same, and the meat is a secondary consideration. We 
tried to get up a plan of dining at the Crystal Palace of ’51, but it 
was necessarily kept to a certain extent exclusive, and the public 
was left to the confectioner’s counter. You had to dine “stans 
pede in uno”; and, lest the moral English should disgrace them- 
selves before “ All Nations,” wines and spirits were absolutely for- 
bidden. Immoral Paris is about to have its Crystal Palace; has 
arranged its dining; but it has not necessarily exiled wine. 

The new dining philosophy, although suggested by the Crystal 
Palace of 1855, is substantively so great a thing that it has been 
carried out as an independent speculation. The inventor is worthy 
of the task. There was a gentleman who invented the most strik- 
ing journal of all the world,—the best in its news, where the news 
was worth telling; the most stirring in its political comments; the 
most exciting in its portfolio. La Presse was the paper, Emile de 
Girardin the designer. Afterwards, Peace meetings were in vogue, 
and Emilius became the quasi-military advocate of peace. Louis 
Philippe felt himself out of fashion, and wished to achieve a 
pheenix termination by abdicating in favour of the Count of Paris: 
Emile de Girardin arranged the royal émeute, which was only an 
hour too late to supersede the popular émeute. The working 
classes required a journal: Emile de Girardin got up the best ré- 
chauffé of the Presse for that demand. The journals were put 
under aban: Emilius struck out an eloquent silence. He is always 
master of the situation. He is now, morally, at the head of the din- 
ner-table. What other could be the author of the new principle of 
public dining? The principle is this. At dinners in public places, the 
public expects every delicacy of the season, cooked in the best style 
“just up”—always. According to this requirement, a fresh ban- 
quet should palpitate on the board at each successive minute ; 
which is impossible. Perfection, piquancy, and promptitude, are 
the things required; but they cannot be had with a miscellaneous 
carte. ‘The newer idea is to have a carte for the day limited in its 
elements to the same constituent dishes constantly reproduced. 
There is, as it were, but one bill of fare; but it is ever new 
throughout the day. The same soup, the same fish, the same 
joint, the same entremets, are continually attaining their perfec- 
tion. Paris is in ecstacies; people go to dine in crowds, and feel 
that they have dined nationally, for the first time in their lives. 
The banquet is served in a great hall brilliantly lighted, elegantly 
adorned. The fate of nations may be cooked into harmony. 
Alfred de Musset’s Enfant du Siécle receives his first great moral 
wound at that critical scene of sentiment a gay dinner. Men are 
often poisoned into hypochondria, misanthropy, and disloyalty: 
may they not be nourished into health, philanthropy, and loyalty ? 
It is possible. “No indigestions, no émeutes,” is, we believe, a 
political principle. It is a truth worthy of the consideration of 
governments. Not that a censor of the dinner-table would suffice : 
*twill not be enough only to prohibit the crabbed meats of dis- 
affection—the nutriment of public affection and private morality 
must be supplied. It would be an interesting experiment to make 
on a given number of paupers or patriots. 





THE FATE OF SMITHFIELD. 

‘ Suort’s Gardens,” once probably a suburb known by some kind 
of horticulture, is now one of the squalidest lanes of St. Giles’s, 
revealed to the London traveller of the present day by the im- 
provements ; “ Whetstone’s Park” is a mews behind Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ; and others among the ugliest parts of the Metropolis 
commemorate the rustic aspect which certain spots wore in ages 
not half-way between the present and those when the ground upon 
which we write was a solitary wood, possibly haunted by the dis- 
mal spirits of Druidism. It is only in our own day that reaction 
has set in—that the wastes near Bethnal Green have been con- 
verted into a real park ; that St. Paul’s has been excavated ; that 
sanguine men dream of restoring the Thames to purity ; and that 
Smithfield itself is possibly to be made into a garden ! 

Yes, that is the current question—shall it be built upon, or bea 
garden ? Some contend that the griginal charter conveying the 
land from the Crown to the London Corporation precludes its being 
built upon ; but we do not set much store by charters at a time 
when Magna Charta itself is hardly viewed with religious vene- 
ration. Smithfield will not be preserved to the public as an 
Academia, in which the wise may stroll and converse, upon an 
charter rights. It will only be by convincing the public that it 
can be reserved—if indeed it will be even by that. You may show 
that there is no “lung” within a re | wide space just in that 
quarter, if we except the doubtful ruralities of Clerkenwell Green 
or the dark corner of Charterhouse Square ; but the public is so 
indifferent, that it may have been easier to rescue Smithfield from 
cattle and swine than from the Corporation and rapacity. 
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{To appropriate the ground, however, would really be to em- 
bezzle the resources of posterity; to keep it open, would be to fall 
in with the whole tendency of London improvement. Hitherto 
London seems to have spread entirely on the surface ; it now be- 

ins to increase upwards. By a better economy of space, more 
room is found without covering more ground. Should the new 
plan of building, exemplified for working class and middle class 
in Albert Buildings and Victoria Street, be carried on, we shall 
have the present houses of London replaced by handsomer and 
taller structures, with larger spaces between—broader streets and 
more frequent “ lungs.” This breadth of interstice is essential to the 

Jan of taller buildings. Now there is no spot of ground more 
ikely to be surrounded by improved buildings than Smithfield. 
It is near the great commercial centre, and would be an admirable 
site for such improvements; which would of course be created by 
degrees. And the market vacated by those fourfooted tenants who 
have removed to Copenhagen Fields is a ready-made lung—only 
awaiting gravel and a plantation. We look forward to the day 
when youthful pairs, strolling among the trees and shrubs of 
Smithfield, shall be interrupted in their interesting converse only 
by those troublesome children who are always in people’s way. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Ir is rather interesting to note the excitement in which the corn- 
trade periodically indulges. At the beginning of this week there 
was a sudden turn. The first announcement of negotiations for 
ace from Russia had put a stop to business; then came a seven- 
ays wavering, with increased imports, and finally a consent to two 
or three shillings a quarter under the prices of the preceding week. 
This was the more disappointing, says the journal of the trade, as 


the opening of the new year “ was expected to show a simultane- | 


ous improvement, and there is now panic.” Panic at what ?—At 
the real “improvement ” in the prospects of the country, or rather 
at the fact that the prospects of the country are discerned from 
Mark Lane; for en se else it was seen that prices could not 
continue at the heights they had reached. The corn-trade appears 
to be one of those in which oldfashioned notions still prevail 
There is panic or delight as prices are low or high. Now in corn, 
even more than in most trades, with scarcity we have high prices ; 
we have a high rate of profits, but business is limited, and liable 
to sudden fluctuations. 
tunes by casual transfer of goods; but is there such a large spread 
of profits to be divided amongst all? With abundance we have 
low prices, and a low rate of profits; but all the country prospers, 
the consumption through the bakers is steady, and business is 
continually extending. 

Dr. William Roots revives the ‘worn-out question, whether of- 


' divinity has made it instinct amidst turmoils and corruptions. 


The attacks that are made on Miss Nightingale, who has copied 
the pattern of the chivalrous ages by leading forth women, gentle 
and simple, to minister to the wounded and sick soldiers in the 
East, make one blush—but not for her. It would have required 
the ingenuity of a Mrs. Trollope, or rather of a Theodore Hook, 
to invent such refinements of baseness and “ beastliness ”—so the 
Times justly calls it—as have been launched towards her by angry 
divines. One Protestant clergyman cautions his congregation 
against sending bounty to our suffering countrymen in the East 
through Roman Catholic channels; another suggests to a sympa- 
thizing contemporary that there is something “ indelicate” in the 
attendance of young ladies upon sick men. The reverend person 
does not know that “ nice affection scorneth meaner hands,”— 
that there are services so sacred as to make even the thought of 
indelicacy an outrage upon decency. Others assert that she is 
Unitarian, Papist, High Church, Intidel. “ It is a cruel return,” 
says Mrs. Sidney Herbert, “ to make towards one to whom Eng- 
land owes so much”; but the cruelty is that of suicide—the 
accusers are mutilating their own character before the public. 

Even arithmetic must be twisted to support a false morality, 
which it seems is inconsistent with true arithmetic. At least we 
have a right to infer so from the perversion. There are Roman 
Catholic nurses: granted! but there are also Roman Catholic sol- 
dicrs—perhaps in a proportion not very different from that of the 
nurses, of whom there are 26 belonging to the persuasion ; the total 
number appointed, according to the Chaplain-General, being 90. 
Bigotry, however, magnifies the proportion. There must be more 
Papists; it assumes—there must be something like half, instead 
of less than one-third. There is a conviction to that effect, and 
the figures of course must be made to square with the conviction. 
How can that be managed? CLEasily enough. If the first numeral 
of 90 be turned upside down, the effect is accomplished. ‘“ Of the 
whole number,” says the Standard—“ 60—26 are said to be 
Papists.” 

Indeed you may find corruption anywhere, if you will look for 
it. The amiable writer of “ Notes and Sketches” in the Morning 


| Post, turning the spectacles of Michael Angelo Titmarsh upside 


Individuals may make unexpected for- | 


ficers in the Army should wear “ a distinctive garb”; and he is, | 


he says, “ induced to offer an opinion on the contrary, from the 
recollection that our greatly beloved and lamented Nelson in all 
probability lost his valuable life from the conspicuous figure he 


offered to the enemy when full-dressed in all his regimental ho- | © ‘ pr , . Gs, 
| if he were placed in actual administration, instead of being where 


nours.” Was Nelson, then, an officer in the Horse Marines ?— 
The story itself on which Dr. Roots relies in the case of Nelson 
was;set at rest as a fictitious fact some years ago. 

What should be done with the criminals of Europe? Some 
great improvement is necessary in the moral sense of states in re- 
gard to this matter. Not long since, England made no scruple of 
sending her criminals to Australia, and tried to send them to other 
colonies even less fitted to receive them; thinking it a slight mat- 
ter to concentrate the poison, which is mischievous when diffused 
amongst our larger population at home. The evil was retaliated 
upon us in the transportation of the Channel Islands to the United 
Kingdom,—and Scotland used banishment to England as a punish- 
ment, within living memory. We notice that the American jour- 


nals are complaining that convicts and paupers are shovelled off | 
the old countries of Europe on to the new countries, and that the | 


consequence is an increase of criminal offences, particularly in New 
York. It is almost a casus belli. If the dollar fine on emigrant 
shippers be not sufficient,—and we should have thought it would 
be,—the Republic should take steps to apprize the thieves and 
paupers of the Continent, that they will xot be welcomed in the 
Union; and perhaps then the thieves and paupers will take the 
subject of their deportation into their own hands. 

Is the passage of the Red Sea ever to be opened to a ship-canal ? 
We now have the promise, we forget how many times repeated. 
M. Ferdinand de Ene actually has a firman from the Viceroy 
of Egypt; but how can the firman of his Highness cut a channel 
through the broad shallows which form the approaches of the Me- 
diterranean coast at the Isthmus of Suez? Howcan the most for- 
mal promise of Egypt insure “ honest and hearty codperation,” as 
the firman phrases it? The rails for the ever-promised railway 
across the Desert used to be lying about, a mockery of the pre- 
tences which they were imported to sustain. It is curious that 
these two portals of the great highways of the world, Suez and 
Panama, should be the scenes of such repeated promises of ship- 
canals, with so small a previous examination as to the means of 
fulfilling the promise! The last expedition to Central America, it 
is said, discovered gradients up which but few canals could ascend ; 
and M. de Lesseps has not yet waded through the shallows of Suez. 


A snowdrop, one of the most delicate and beautiful of things, 
raises its head through the hardest and coldest ground, and is safe 
in the fiercest storm. There is no picture more beautiful than 
that of gentleness and purity defend od by the life with which 


down, finds dangerous morality in Johu Leech! He is quoting a 
review of Leech in the Edinburgh— 

“At page 83, the Reviewer exclaims, apparently with much delight, 
‘What plump young beauties those are with which Mr. Punch’s chief con- 
tributor supplies the old gentieman’s pictorial harem!’ Is it [asks the es- 
timable prude) this ‘harem’ that we can walk through with such perfect 
coolness and safety ?” 

Who is to be the next War Minister? Already there are man 
candidates in the field, put forward by this club or that journal. 
Lord Palmerston has been on the list for a long time, and he clings 
to the possession of the Militia, which ought to be consolidated in 
the War department, but is in the Home department, and is per- 
haps a kind of stay to the military appetite of the Foreign Secre- 
tary at the Home Office. Lord Ellenborough is also a standing 
candidate ; though it would be a promotion downwards, probably, 


he is, a valuable critic of the Administration. A vast deal of 
energy, powerful situations, striking papers, wonderful cere- 
monies, we probably should have; and perhaps other wars than 
those against Russia, other aggressions upon the East. Who 
knows that we should not some day see the noble Lord 
triumphantly returning up the Strand, in procession, not 
with the gates of Somnauth on his Sampsonian shoulders, but 
with the gates of Temple Bar, and a prostrate and weeping Corpo- 
ration chained to his cab? The ghost of Lord Howick has flitted 
across the scene in the group of candidates, under the form of 
Earl Grey; who was a real reformer when he was of the 
living, and not in office. The favourite of the clubs is Lord 
Panmure, better known as Fox Maule; an able administrative 
officer, as well as a stanch Whig, but untried as a statesman. The 
last suggestion is, Sir De Lacy Evans; who, because he has been 


| obliged by declining health to retire from the labours of the field, 





is destined by his friends to the more harassing labours of the 
bureau! 


Letters to the Editor. 
LORD GODERICH. 
Pau, France, 4th January 1855, 

Srm—Having observed that, in the Spectator of the 23d December, my 
name is included in a list of Members of Parliament who are described as 
having “neutralized the denial of their votes (on the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill) by pairing off,” I beg to inform you that that statement is not, as 
far as it concerns myself, accurate. 

Being unfortunately prevented from attending the House of Commons 
during the recent short session, I “ paired” until after Christmas with Lord 
Granby, before Parliament met on the 12th December, and, consequently, 
before the intention of the Government to bring in the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill was known: my pair, therefore, was a general one, and had no special 
reference to that measure, as the remark in the Spectator would seem to 
imply. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 





GopERICH, 


THIRLWALL’S GIFT. 
Aberqueili, 16th January 1855. 

Srr—In your last number you remark—“ From a letter by Bishop Thirl- 
wall in the Hereford Times, it seems that the report about his ‘surplus re- 
venue’ was ‘a squib.’ It would seem that the surplus which he intends to 
distribute is of a more shadowy nature—it may accrue in the next seven 
years ; but there may be a deficiency instead.” : 

I beg to inform you, that, however naturally this might seem to be so, it 
is in fact not the case. Though the amount of the surplus which may accrue 
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Saturday, 





in the course of the present septennial cycle, which dates from 1851, cannot 
be yet fully ascertained, a sum of 3000/. has already been set apart to be ap- 
plied to the building of eee eee in my diocese. 
Perhaps you will think it right to correct the impression which may have 
been made by your remark, by the insertion of this statement. 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, C. St. Davis. 





MILITARY HOSPITALS AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, 17th January 1855. 

Srr—In the Evening Mail of the 12th instant, a correspondent, who signs 
himself “ Medicastor,” under the impression so widely prevailing that our 
Military Hospitals in the East are in a defective state, and ——— to the 

ressing wants of the service, ae as a help that the new hospital at 
Beater about to be formed in the building on the shore of the Bosphorus 
known by the name of ‘‘Sultan Tenai,”—if I recollect rightly, an old palace 
of the Sultan,—should be placed under the management of a civil medical 
corps ~~ by voluntcers from the London hospitals, under certain con- 
ditions of an economical kind. The intention is humane, but whether 
practicable as applied to the Army, is more than doubtful. I am led to 
this inference from what has come to my knowledge of the refusal of offers 
of service made by highly qualified men from private life, anxious to afford 
their aid on the pressing emergency, prompted, not by the common impulse 
of profit to themselves, but by the nobler one of serving their country and 
in the cause of humanity. The rejection I allude to has been made by the 
Director-General of the Army and Ordnance Medical Department, and I 
cannot but think unwisely. 

There is another branch of the public service, for which perhaps an hos- 
pital established in the manner proposed may be likely to meet with less 
objection than if it were for the troops, viz. the transport. The amount of 
sick from the large number of vessels thus employed must be considerable. 
Probably the capacity of the new hospital, estimated, it is stated, at 500 
beds, would not be too ample. 

How the sick of this branch of the service are now accommodated, I am 
ignorant. When I was in Constantinople, there was a seaman’s hospital 
intended for the reception of men of the merchant service. Its accommo- 
dations were far too limited for the present occasion; and I regret to say, 
it was then so conducted as to be better calculated to engender disease than 
to promote recovery. 

hough not an advocate for the voluntary system, now so much in fashion 
—the sign of a weak and imperfect Executive, as well as of a strong-willed, 
impulsive, and advanced public mind—yet in the instance under considera- 
tion, I am disposed to think that the scheme suggested might turn out bene- 
ficial. Well conducted, as it probably would be, it would be highly useful 
in itself, and in conjunction with the French military hospitals, could hardly 
fail to be instructive by example to the native Turks, Greeks, and Armenians ; 
whose hospitals, whether in the case of the military hospital of the first, or 
the civil hospitals of the latter two, were, when I visited them, open to the 
same censure as our own seamen’s hospital at Pera. Thus, in a Greek hos- 
pital, with liberal funds raised by subscription, I witnessed the surgeons 
going their rounds accompanied by attendants leaving fumigating-pots in 
which juniper was burnt to disguise the offensive smell arising from ill- 
conditioned and carelessly-dressed sores and foul bedding. And in one of 
the largest military hospitals at Constantinople, when about to enter the 
dysenteric ward, I was pulled back, and begged not to enter, as too offensive : 
and so indeed I found it—offensive beyond the power of description, dread- 
ful to contemplate, and even now dreadful to think of—the most distressing 
of all diseases, and the one above all others needing attention, aggravated, 
as it was, by cruel neglect. 

Of the many indications of a truly advanced state of society, I do not 
know any more reliable than the well-ordered economy of hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, and prisons. How low, measured by these, are the subjects of the 
Sultan! When I was at Constantinople, the insane were chained and en- 
caged like wild beasts, and like them (a menagerie was kept in an adjoining 
court) allowed to be seen as a sight. ‘That was fifteen years ago. ‘Their 
treatment, I am informed, has been since then ameliorated ; a proof, 1 hope, 
of an advancing civilization. And this I mention, further hoping that with 
good examples before them, seeing the advantages of well-organized and 
well-cared-for hospitals, they will improve their own, and in doing so have 
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BOOKS. 


THIERRY’S FORMATION AND PROGRESS OF THE 
TIERS ETAT. 

Tuts disquisition originated in one of those well-planned and my. 
nificent publications of original documents by the French Govern. 
ment which contrast so fayourably with the jobs of our Record 
Commissions. Under the auspices of Guizot, when Minister of 
Public Instruction, the historian of the Norman Conquest was 
instructed to prepare an edition of inedited documents that might 
illustrate the history of the Tiers Etat. The principles of classifi. 
cation which Augustin Thierry laid down for his proceedings, their 
subsequent modification, the delays caused by his own state of 
health, and the appearance of the Recueil des Monumens inédits 
du Tiers Etat, are topics that may be passed over. Suffice it to 
say that the present work was the result of the editor’s labours in 
this field of historical research. It contains the pith of his con- 
clusions, and formed an introduction to the collection itself. 

The subject as understood by M. Thierry is more extensive than 
the title might suggest to an English reader. By Tiers Etat the 
author does not merely mean the body known by that name as 
forming the lowest estate in the assemblage of the States General. 
His definition of the Tiers Etat is somewhat like that of the Abbé 
Si¢yés—the nation minus the nobles and clergy. The survey is by 
no means confined to the meetings of the States General, or an 





| account of the circumstances which originally induced the sum- 


moning of the Tiers Etat. M. Thierry begins his inquiry with the 
downfall of the Roman power, and the irruption or conquest of 
the Franks. Disregarding what history has already recorded—the 


| acts of kings and nobles and the great events of the periods, he 


| gradual and slow process. 


the gratification attendant on welldoing—that highest mark of an advancing | 


people. 
Ian, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun Davy, M.D., 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, H.P 





MISS NIGHTINGALE, 
London, 17th January 1855, 

Srr—I have seen with regret during the course of the present week at- 
tacks made upon the leader of those ladies who have gone out to tend the 
wounded soldiers in the East; attacks all springing from religious animo- 
sity. It seems that sectarian bitterness, not satisfied with preventing the 
education of the children of tlie lower classes, seeks also to impede the nurs- 
ing of the sick and wounded. Doesit not occur to such theological metaphy- 
siclans as I am now speaking of, that while they are hair-splitting about 
theories of which they have no means of testing the truth, and arguing about 
abstract questions they have no data for determining, Miss Nightingale is 
carrying out the eminently practical doctrines of our religion? Whatever 


gradation of Christianity she may belong to, from the Highest Ultramontane | 


to the Lowest Independent, she is acting upon the cardinal principle of cha- 
rity, and doing to others as she, or any of her detractors, would be done by. 
Nay, more—if she be no Christian—if she be any of the persons enumerated 
in the Prayer-book, Jew, Turk, infidel, or heretic—whether her energy be 
derived from devotion to Brahma or zeal for some Pagan god—she is by her 
actions setting an example which any Churchman may be proud to follow. 


| was at distant and uncertain intervals. 


endeayours to trace the amalgamation of the Franks and Ro- 
manized Gauls into one people ; the manner in which Roman civi- 
lization and Franco-Germanic barbarous independence acted and 
reacted upon each other; the operation of Christianity and the 
Church, especially in the gradual extinction of slavery; the noble 
and episcopal usurpation of the municipal rights as they had sur- 
vived the ruin of the Empire; their restoration with a difference 
under the protection of the French Kings, and the establishment of 
communes; in short, the formation of France of the middle ages. 
The summoning of the bourgeoisie to the national council was a 
At first only citizens of royal cities or 
“bonnes villes” were called together, and those perhaps selected 
men, without any definite function, consulted for special purposes, 
and possibly as confidential personal dependents. In 1302 Phi- 
lippe le Bel was threatened in his sovereign rights by Boniface. 
The Pope had summoned a General Council; the King met it 
with all the national power he could by summoning a States 
General, that is “a general assembly of deputies of the three 
States—the clergy, nobility, and bourgeoisie of the cities.” 

‘* Those of the North sent their échevins, those of the South their consuls; 
and the voice of the commons was listened to as of the same right as that of 
the barons and dignitaries of the church. ‘ From you,’ said the representa- 
tives of the bourgeoisie, in their address to the King, ‘from you, Sire, our 
most honoured Prince, Philip, by the grace of God King of France, the 
people of your kingdom beg and request, so far as belongs to them, that pro- 
vision be made to enable you to preserve the sovereign independence of your 
kingdom, which is such that you could not recognize in your temporal cha- 
racter any sovereign on earth except God.’ ”’ 

Henceforth the Tiers Etat formed a regular and recognized part 
of the States General when they were summoned. This, however, 
When they did assemble 


| they had no legislative or parliamentary power in our sense of the 


If her religion be not true Christianity, it is the best imitation of it the world | 


ever saw ; and it behoves the professors of orthodoxy not to allow themselves 
to be eclipsed by a counterfeit. Eclipsed they will be, and her tenets, what- 
ever they are, will gain ground, unpreached and unpublished, if, while she is 
ministering, toiling, and suffering, they, remaining at home at ease, can find 
no better employment than to make guesses and wrangle about what her spe- 
culative opinions may or may not be, and cavil at her motives. Fortunate- 
ly, none seem to indulge in such an occupation either at the seat of actual 
war, or at the still more dreadful seat of disease and suffering at Scutari. 
There the clergymen and nurses of different denominations appear, from all 
accounts public and private, to be working harmoniously together in their 
common vocation of doing good. Miss Nightingale is engaged in works un- 
deniably useful and noble; her motives, as far as man can judge of them, 
are worthy of her works, and are such as will receive a higher reward than 
earth ean atford. Meanwhile, public opinion will not allow her—who, if she 
endures to the end as she has un, will deserve wealth, honour, ay, and 
the proudest prize England can give her children, the Peerage—to be made 
the object of the sneers and the imputations of half-enlightened bigotry and 
narrow-minded prejudice. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Protestant ENGLISHMAN. 








term. They were in fact a suggestive or consultative body, whom 
the King called together in difliculties, or when national disaster 
or distress compelled him to yield to the pressure of public opinion. 
They might advise, recommend, or petition; but their requests de- 
pended for validity upon the King’s fiat, and when he had promised 
or even granted anything, he could rescind it. “ L’état ’cest moi” 
was arrogant and disdainful in expression, but it expressed the 
truth. When the King of France chose resolutely to exert him- 
self there were no constitutional means of peaceably resisting his 
will. How it came to pass that two bodies bearing such a general 
resemblance to each other as the States General and the English Par- 
liament, summoned under similar circumstances of the Executive’s 
necessity, and starting into complete existence within about half a 
century of each other, should exhibit such different results, is a 
subject of curious investigation. Something must be ascribed to 
geographical circumstances and national origin. ‘The blood—the 
character of the Saxons and Danes was less impulsive and less 
easily moved from a purpose than that of the Franks. The predo- 
minance of the Celtic element is greater in France than in Eng- 
land. The insular situation of this country enabled the civic and 
all the civil elements to advance more undisturbedly. The energy 
of the Conqueror, and the necessity which the ill-will of 
the Saxons at first imposed upon the nobility of looking up to 
the Crown, rendered ion less like little sovereigns than the 
great feudatories of the French monarchy; at the same time this 
more dependent position induced them to resist as much as they 
could the power of the Crown and to unite with other classes in s0 
doing. There was also what Hume admits—which is admitting 
much—that however irregular practice might be, the will of the 
King was never absolute in England. The most obvious point in 
Thierry’s exposition is the national contrast which still exists— 

* The Formation and Progress of the Tiers Etat or Third Estate in France. By 
Augustin Thierry, Author of “‘ History of the Norman Conquest,” Xc. Xe. Trans- 
lated from the French by the Reverend Francis B, Wells, Rector of Woodchurch, 
Kent. Published by Bosworth. 
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eee 
the difference between practical objects and brilliant generaliza- 
ion. In our great contitutional documents, from Magna Charta 
to the Act of Settlement, and also in our leading acts of Parlia- 
ment, there is no theory—hardly an abstraction. The principles 
may sometimes be very large, but they are comprehended in a 
remedy for some actual grievance or a claim to some inherited 
right. The petitions or cahiers of the States General often seem 
to have been nearly as much political treatises as —— do- 
cuments. M. Thierry traces in them, as a thing to be proud of, 
the ideas that subsequently turned up in full maturity during the 
great revolution of 1789. The propositions were sometimes reck- 
oned by hundreds; from all which nothing was gained but pro- 
mises, and not always an answer. In England, 2 few things at a 
time were pressed for till they were obtained. 

From 1302, when the first States General was assembled under 
Philippe the Fair, until 1614, which, under Louis the Thirteenth, 
witnessed the last meeting before 1789, M. Thierry gives con- 
tinuous notices of their transactions. As the documents them- 
selves probably follow in the body of the original work, he aims 
rather at indicating their spirit than narrating particulars. He 
also continues to take a general view of the progress of the people 
as well as of their political aspirations and opinions as indicated in 
the assembled Tiers Etat. Health and circumstances have as yet 
prevented the completion of the work to the last great meeting in 
1789. M. Thierry, however, reviews the governments of Riche- 
lien and Mazarin, and the reign and character of Louis the 
Fourteenth, in reference to their effect upon the people less the no- 
bility and clergy ; his review terminating with the veath of Louis. 

The purpose of the work, perhaps necessarily, renders it rather 
disquisitional than narrative, dealing more frequently with de- 
ductions than facts. This makes the book of necessity dryer than 
where a striking narrative introduces pictures of the people, their 
manners and opinions. Sometimes the conclusion affirmed in the 
text is illustrated in a note by the living circumstances on which 
it is founded. At times the author displays a very remarkable 
power of generalization ; a single sentence condenses a principle, 
or presents by a touch the characteristics of the age. There are 
occasions when narrative supersedes exposition. But upon the 
whole the book has a deductional air. 

M. Thierry appears to have a theory not derived from a perusal 
of the documents he has edited, but entertained before he began 
his task. In words it may be a grand and glorious idea; in reality 
it is a notion favourable to arbitrary power, and always capable 
of being perverted to its purposes. In some form the notion 
has long existed. The ancient republics had it in the absolute 
power they conceived the state to possess. Hobbes produced it in 
an offensive way. In Turkey and other Mahometan countries it 
is found in practical vigour; in France it now appears in full de- 
velopment. M. Thierry’s idea, as we alone fim, is this. In 
society there is only the people and the ruler, who is in fact a sort 
of focus of the people. Nobles and any other orders with power 
and privileges are at best an obstruction, and will most probably 
become a corrupt evil. National unity, liberty, and equality in 
the people, power (and to be effective it must be absolute power) 
in the ruler, seem to be his beau idéal of a nation. He admires the 
vigour of Louis’ the Fourteenth, and complains not of his ar- 
bitrary rule, but of his mischievous wars and intolerance. He 
admires the results of 1789; which must point to the Empire. He 
thinks France has now advanced to a still more favourable point ; 
but the now would rather seem to refer to Louis Philippe than to 
Louis Napoleon. The object of Augustin Thierry is to trace “ the 
formation and progress of the Tiers Etat” till it swallowed up 
everything else except its masters, from the earliest period of his- 
tory until his survey closes, and to impress upon the mind of the 
reader that this is the mission or destiny of France. In some 
conjunctures of affairs despotism may certainly be a necessity. 
Well-administered, it may be an advantage to some peoples, until 
they happen to cross it. In the management of diplomacy and 
war it mostly has a superiority. A nation where all are free, 


egual, and happy, and where government is reduced to the utmost 
directness, is a fine abstraction. We live, however, in a world 
where there is nothing in nature ideal and abstract—not even, ac- 


cording to Cousin, a mathematical figure. 

The most interesting account of the States General is the meet- 

ing of 1614. 
ssemblages. The period comes home to modern ideas; for the 
same movement that was agitating France, was moving in Eng- 
land to finally produce the Great Rebellion. There is life in the 
speeches, vigour in the contest; for the Tiers Etat began to assert 
rights and powers more directly than formerly. If France was 
* destined” to 1789, there is an end of the matter; but it does 
seem that if the nobility 
joined with the clergy to advance practical measures and reforms, 
and all three estates had combined to obtain some power of check, 
there was a good prospect of constitutional government for France. 
But the contempt of noblesse for roturiers, to be revenged so 
dreadfully nearly two centuries afterwards, came into play, and 
destroyed the chance. ‘To a financial measure introduced under 
Henry the Fourth M. Thierry ascribes greater social effects than 
it would scem to possess; but it is necessary to understand it, 
as it was a ground of contention. 

* Among the fiscal measures which were suggested to the Government of 
Henry IV. by an imperious necessity, isone which, both at the time and sub- 
sequently, produced serious consequences—I mean the annual payment im- 
posed on all the offices of the judicature and exchequer, and commonly called 
the paulette. By means of this tax, the magistrates of the supreme courts, 
and the royal officers of every rank, enjoyed the possession of their places 





as hereditary property. The first result of this innovation was to raise the 
saleable value of the offices to an amount unknown till then; the second 
was to invest the civil functionaries with a new degree of consideration, that 
which is attached to advantages of an hereditary nature. Within less than 
ten years the passions and interests of classes were awakened and brought 
into collision by the effects of this simple financial expedient. The nobles— 
many of whom were poor, and many trammelled with entails—were deprived 
of all chance of these offices by their high price; and this took place at the 
very moment when, becoming more enlightened, they understood the error 
which their ancestors had committed in excluding themselves from these 
offices through their aversion to study, and in abandoning them to the Tiers 
Etat. Thence new causes of jealousy and rivalry arose between these two 
orders: the one was irritated at seeing the other aggrandized in an unex- 
pected manner by the appointments which it now felt regret at having for- 
merly despised ; the other, from the hereditary right which raised profes- 
sional families to the level of military, began to imbibe the spirit of inde- 


| pendence and pride, and the high opinion of self, which were before the at- 


had abated its pretences and its arrogance, | 





The materials are probably fuller than for the earlier 


| ruined by the eldest are raised up again by the youngest. 


tribute of those of noble birth,”’ 

This paulette the nobles desired to suspend. The Tiers Etat con- 
sented, but proposed at the same time to discontinue the pensions 
(of the nobility) and to reduce the taxes generally. They mixed 
the three questions together, and refused to separate them. One 
of their speakers, Jean Savaron, Lieutenant-General of the Séné- 
chaussée of Auvergne, expressed himself freely in the assembly of 
his own order, and afterwards as its proloeutor before the nobility. 

“‘ Before the nobles, Savaron expressed himself in a loud and proud tone, 
and his arguments were marked with irony and menace. He said that it 
was not the annual payment which closed the approach to office to those of 
noble birth, but their want of aptitude for them, and the venality of the ap- 
pointments ; that, moreover, the suspension of the paulette, the taxes, and the 
suppression of pensions could not be separated; that the abuse of pensions was 
become such that the King no longer found servants except by making pen- 
sioners of them—a state of things which was tending to ruin the treasury, 
to oppress and crush the people; and he added, in conclusion, ‘ Resume 
gentlemen, the virtues of your predecessors, and the ways to honours and 
appointments will be open to you. History informs us that the Romans 
imposed such burdens upon the French, that they at last shook off their 
obedience, and by so doing laid the first foundations of the monarchy. The 
people are now so burdened with taxes, that it is to be feared that a similar 
event may take place. God grant that I may be a false prophet!’ 

‘The nobles only replied with murmurs and invectives to the prolocutor 
of the Tiers Etat.” 

In a subsequent address to the King, Savaron gave still greater 
offence to the nobility, and they determined to address the Crown. 

“They begged the clergy to join them in this proceeding : but that body, 
assuming the character of a mediator, sent one of its members to the as- 
sembly of the Tiers Etat to lay before it the grievances of the nobles, and to 
invite it to give some satisfaction for the sake of peace. When the deputy 
had spoken, Savaron rose and said proudly, that neither in deed, intention, 
nor word had he given offence to the nobles ; that as for the rest, before he 
served the King as an officer of justice, he had borne arms; so that he was 
able to give an answer to any one in the one character or the other, In 
order to avoid a rupture, w hich would have rendered all business in the 
States impossible, the Tiers Etat accepted the mediation which was offered 
them, — consented to send a conciliatory message to the nobles; and in 
order that all cause of dissatisfaction and distrust should be removed, they 
chose a new speaker, the Lieutenant Civil, De Mesmes. De Mesmes was 
commissioned to declare that neither the Tiers Etat in general nor any of 
its members in particular had any design of giving offence to the order of 
the nobles. He made use of language at once honest and peaceable; but 
the ground was so hot, that, instead of appeasing the quarrel, his speech 
embittered it. He said that the three orders were three brothers, children 
of their common mother, France; that the clergy represented the eldest, 
the nobles the second, and the Tiers Etat the youngest ; that the Tiers Etat 
had always recognized the nobles as raised in some degree above it, but that 
the nobles ought also to recognize the Tiers Etat as their brother, and not 
to despise it, as if it were of no account ; that it was often found in domestic 
life that the eldest sons ruined the family, and that the youngest restored it. 
It was not only these last words, but the comparison of the three orders to 
three brothers, and the notion of such a relationship between the Tiers Etat 
and the nobles, that excited a storm of dissatisfaction among the latter, 
Their assembly, in confusion, directed their reproaches against the ecele- 
siastical representatives who were present at the sitting, complaining that 
the messenger of the Tiers Etat, introduced at their instance, instead of 
making reparation, had offered fresh injuries more serious than the first. 
After some lengthy discussion upon what ought to be done, it was resolved 
that they should proceed forthwith with a complaint to the King. 

“The audience which was demanded was not obtained till two days after; 
the nobles attended in a body. Their prolocutor, the Baron de Senecey, 
concluded a verbose exordium with this Seossitien of the Tiers Etat—‘ An 
order composed of people from the cities and the country ; the last almost all 
bound to do homage, and under the jurisdiction of the two first orders; 
those of the cities, burgesses, tradesmen, artisans, and some placemen; 
and,’ he continued, ‘ these are the persons, who, forgetting their position, 
without the sanction of those whom they represent, wish to compare them- 
selves to us. I am ashamed, Sire, to repeat to you the terms which have 
given us fresh offence. They compare your state to a family composed of 
three brothers; they say that the ecclesiastical order is the eldest, ours the 
second, and theirs the youngest; and that it often happens that houses 
i Into what a 
pitiuble condition are we fallen, if this be true!.... J And not content 
with calling us brothers, they attribute the restoration of the state to them- 
selves, in which, as France knows sufficiently, they have no share whatever ; 
so everybody perceives that they could not be in any way compared with us, 
and a presumption on such poor grounds would be intolerable. Pronounce 
judgment, Sire, upon it, and, by a just decision, make them return to their 
duty.’ As they retired, the assembly of the nobles who accompanied their 
speaker expressed their unanimous assent by gestures and such words as 
these: ‘We do not choose that the sors of shoemakers and cobblers shall 
call us brothers ; there is as much difference between us and them as between 
the master and the valet.’ 

“The Tiers Etat received the news of this audience and of these remarks 
with great composure : they decided that their orator should not only be *p 
proved, but thanked; that no recrimination against the nobles should 
made before the King; and that they should proceed to the business of the 
cahiers without pausing to notice such squabblings.” 

The history is embraced in the first volume. A second volume 
contains a variety of appended matter. There is a learned and 
interesting description of ancient municipal France, with an 
equally learned aceount of the communal constitution of Amiens; 
both throwing light upon the principal disquisition. There are 
also some original documents of an illustrative kind. 
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MAJOR CUNNINGHAM’S BHILSA TOPES." 

Buttsa is a city of Central India, lying in 233° North latitude, 
78° East longitude. The “Tope” is a building peculiar to the 
Buddhist religion; and great numbers of such buildings are found 
in the districts round Bhilsa: extensive ruins at the same time 
intimate the former importance of the region in a political and 
social as well as an ecclesiastical point of view. These Topes 
were opened, minutely examined, and are as minutely described, 
by Major Cunningham; the more striking buildings, their sites, 
and their contents, are exhibited to the eye by maps, plans, and 
drawings. Hence the title of the volume, Zhe Bhilsa Zopes. 


Major Cunningham is of opinion that the Topes and discoveries | 


connected with them show a relation between the British Druids 


to the Topes. That ancient forms of civilization carried to the 
highest point in India and Egypt—exhibited, perhaps imitatively, 
in Italy and on the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, and found 
in some form or other in many countries of the old world and even 
of America—had a common origin, is possible. That the inner- 
most chamber or cell of the tope has some resemblance to the crom- 
lech may be true; but that does not establish identity. A similar 
resemblance might be traced in the Pyramids. In fact, chambers 
with straight sides and a flat roof must have a generic resemblance, 
though size, materials, and workmanship may cause great apparent 
differences. On the whole, we should rather class the Topes with 
the Pyramids than with the Druidical erections. No doubt, the 
differences are great. The Pyramids are uniform in fi- 
gure; the Topes vary somewhat according to their age, but 
the dome or bee-hive form is conspicuous. 
stand alone. The Topes sometimes have ornamental columns 
standing by them. 
origin,—they originated in a religious or superstitious idea; they 
were erected to gratify individual pride ; and though not absolutely 
useless, their utility was of a limited nature and utterly dispro- 
portioned to their cost. The temples of classical antiquity, and 
the Christian church, though best adapted to the objects they were 
built for, are capable of other adaptations. The use of a tope or a 
pyramid is very slight indeed. 

Besides a full account of the character, inscriptions, and con- 


which it subsequently divided, and its subsequent decline. From 
the history of Buddhism not being the main object of Major Cup. 
ningham, and from his consequently treating it somewhat with 


| reference to other matters, the narrative is less popular than it 


might be made if the subject were not unduly pursued into detajj, 
The comparative decline of the doctrine, after doubhien for more 
than a thousand years, was owing to the same causes which formed 
its original success—the encouragement of narrow formalism, and 
undue demands upon the human nature of its votaries. It is eu. 


| rious that these repulsive circumstances took the same shape ig 
| Buddhism as ina religion to which it has often been compared. Ro. 
| manism and Buddhism were so far contemporaneous, that while 


| monastic orders. 


monachism and asceticism were rising to power in Europe, they 


and the Indian Buddhists, and that the Druidical remains are akin | were declining in India. 


** The fall of Buddhism was a natural consequence of closing all roads to 
salvation, save the difficult path which led from one grade to another of the 
No layman could hope to be saved; and even the most 
zealous votary must have felt that the standard of excellence was too lofty 
to be reached. Absolute faith, perfect virtue, and supreme knowledge, were 
indispensable ; and without these no man could attain Buddhahood and final 
freedom from transmigration. Continued celibacy, abstinence, and priva- 
tion, were expected from all who had taken the vows; and a long course of 
prayer, penance, and devout abstraction, were requisite before the votar 
could gain the rank of Arhata or Bodhisatwa. But as this was the on/y path 
to salvation, people of all ranks flocked to the monasteries ; men crossed by 
fortune or disappointed in ambition, wives neglected by their husbands and 
widows by their children, the sated debauchee and the zealous enthusiast, 
all took the vows of celibacy, abstinence, and poverty. In the early ages of 
Buddhism, the votaries supported themselves by daily begging; but the 
pious generosity of individuals had gradually alienated the finest lands in 


| the country for the support of the monasteries ; and the mass of the people 


The Pyramids | 


But there appears this sign of a common | 


tents of the Bhilsa Topes, with incidental information in reference | 


to the subject, Major Cunningham’s bovk contains historical notices 
of Buddhism. Like the architectural or archeological portion of 
the volume, the interest of these notices is limited; the author 
adopting too particular or antiquarian a mode of treatment. The 
history of Buddhism itself is one of great importance, not merely 
as an exposition of a religious belief still entertained by so many mil- 
lions, and to some extent reappearing in modern Europe in one of 
its forms—Pantheism—but for its points of resemblance to Chris- 
tianity. The triune godship of Buddhism does not indeed appear 
to justify the importance that has been attached to it; for it seems 
to have been as much a philosophical as a religious idea. Buddha 
was spirit, or divine intelligence; Dharma was matter, or concrete 
nature; and Sangha, the union of the two, the universe. The re- 
ligious ideas are more striking and important. Independently of 
the purer morality of Buddhism, the founder proclaimed, in the 
sixth century before Christ, the great Christian principle of the 
religious equality of all men. How he came by this doctrine is a 
mystery : his life and character are enveloped in fable; and if we 
had a truer biography we could hardly trace the origin of such an 
idea. The doctrine was suited to the spiritual necessities of 
civilized India; for on one side Brahminism had reduced religion 
to the narrowest and most odious formalism of caste—on the other 
had arisen a system of Atheistic fatalism, not greatly differing from 
one of the Chinese sects of opinion. The dull and formal, and that 
large portion who travel along the ruts of life, stuck to the doc- 


trines of the Brahmins; the more speculative and we became | 


Swistikas: earnest and thoughtful minds were repulsed from the 
deadness of the Brahmins, and deterred by the endless difficulties 


attached to final happiness under the transmigrating system; they | 


were shocked at the indifference of the philosophers and the anni- 
hilation they looked forward to. As the Pagan world six hundred 
years later was prompt to receive Christianity as a refuge from 
social corruption and intellectual emptiness, so the Indian mind 
was prepared for some more vital and catholic system than they 
had before them. Something like Buddhism was wanted. 

** Between the Swistikas, who promised nothing after this life, and the 


Brahmans, who offered an almost endless series of mortal existences, people | 


of strong minds and deep thoughts must have been sadly perplexed. 
men of vigorous intellect could have believed that their never-sleeping souls 
were — to decay and dissolution; and yet how few of them, by the 
most zealous asceticism, could reasonably expect the final attainment of in- 
corporation with the Divinity. For the mass of mankind there could have 
been no hope whatever ; for few would attempt the attainment of that which 
wus so difficult as to be almost impossible. 

** During the prevalence of such beliefs the success of any more rational 
system was certain; and the triumphant career of Sikya Muni, and the 
rapid propagation of his religion, may be attributed as much to the defects 
of former systems as to the practical character of his own precepts, which 
inculcated morality, charity, abstinence, and the more speedy attainment of 
Buddhahood, with the abolition of caste, and of the hereditary priesthood.” 

The volume contains a broad and vigorous sketch of the leading 
characteristics of these various religions, as they were more than 
two thousand years ago, as well as a fuller account of the origin of 
Buddhism, its extensive and rapid progress, the various sects into 

® The Bhilsa Topes ; or Buddhist Monuments of Central India: comprising a brief 
Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Buddhism ; with an Account 
of the Opening and Examination of the various groups of Topes around Bhilss. By 
Brevet-Major Alexander Cunningham, Bengal Engineers. Filustrated with thirty- 
three Plates. Published by Smith and Elder. 


Few | 





looked with envy upon the possessions of an idle multitude of monks. The 
rich domains of the monasteries attracted the notice of kings, and the desire 
of possession was soon followed by its accomplishment. The people looked 
on unmoved, and would not defend what they had long ceased to respect; 
and the colossal figure of Buddhism, which had onee bestridden the whole 
continent of India, vanished suddenly like a rainbow at sunset.” 


GALTON’S ART OF TRAVEL." 

AnoTHer proof of the aptitude of the age for enterprise and loco- 
motion. Zhe Artof Travel is not a guide to conveyances, hotels, 
sights, and so forth: it is not even instructions how to manage 
in a country where the wayfarer may have to put up with a hovel 
in the absence of a wayside “ public.” Mr. Galton undertakes not 
to qualify any one under a Nimrod of the prairies of America, the 
sandy plains of Southern Africa, or the jungles of the East. The 
full use of the book, however, is for the explorer. The art taught 
is the art of being independent of civilization. Mr. Galton 
ee his complete disciple to throw himself into the howling 
wilderness, the rarely trodden waste, or the primeval forests, to 
explore such parts of the globe as remain unexplored. There 
a man must be all in all to himself, and look after his followers and 
animals as well. He must maintain discipline, he must supply 
food, he must find water or perish. He must be his own carpenter, 
currier, tailor, shoemaker, medicine-man, soap and candle maker, 
and must exercise all the arts that characterize the “ odd 
man ” of a new colony or a very remote place in an old but back- 
ward country. The explorer must be his own policeman, possibly 
his own magistrate, judge, and jury. He must practise the arts of 
war as well as the arts of peace. He may be attacked en route by 
hostile savages : a few may steal upon him at night ; he may have 
to “take up a position,” and, like a Roman legion on its march, 
fortify his camp. He must be his own engineer, crossing rivers, 
swamps, and other obstacles, as best he may—in short, exhibit a 
“head” capable of managing matters before Sebastopol, and in- 
deed Sebastopol itself. 

Such is the “ homo ad unguem” that Mr. Galton’s book aims at 
forming. It may be an ideal hard to realize; but moralists and 
critics tell us that the man or the artist always falls short of the 
proposed exemplar. There are also some directions, that it would 
scarcely fall within the compass of one traveller to be called upon 
to execute—perhaps of any; but “store is no sore.” Who that 
commits himself to wildness in every form of man, beast, vege- 
ay life, and physical geography, can tell what he may have to 

o? 

The book is curious, and not without interest. The form is that 
of direction or recipe, but the instructions often contain pictures of 
manners, landscapes, and the arts and stratagems to which man 
has recourse on the pinch of necessity. The pith of travel and 


| of traveller’s experience is in the little volume; mixed, no doubt, 


with matter of a drier kind. There are also traits of animal in- 
stinct. ‘Go, from the creatures thy instructions take,” not only 
in the arts of which the poet speaks, but in the humbler matter 
of making your bed. 

“Study the form of a hare. In the flattest and most unpromising of fields, 
the creature will have availed herself of some little hollow to the lee of an 
insignificant tuft of grass, and there she will have nestled and fidgeted 
about till she has made a smooth, round, grassy bed, compact and fitted to 
her shape, where she may curl herself snugly up, and cower down below the 
level of the cutting night wind. Follow her example: a man, as he lies 
down upon his mother earth, is but a small low object, and a screen of 
eighteen inches high will guard him securely from the strength of a storm. 
The great mistake of a novice lies in selecting a tree for his camping-place, 
which spreads out nobly above but affords nothing but a bare stem below. 
It may be that as he walks about in search of a bush, the quantity of foliage 
at the level of his eye, with its broad shadow, chiefly attracts him, and as 
he stands to the leeward of it, it seems snug; and therefore, without further 
reflection, he orders his bed to be spread at its foot. But as soon as he lies 
down on the ground, the tree proves worthless as a screen—it is a roof and 
not a wall: what is really wanted is a dense low screen, perfectly wind- 

* The Art of Travel ; or Shifts and Contrivances available in Wild Countries. By 
Francis Galton, Author of ‘* Explorations in Tropical South Africa.” With Wood- 
cuts. Published by Murray. 
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tight, as high up as the knee above the ground. All additional defence is 
superfluous to a om man. Thus, if a traveller has to encamp on a bare 
turf plain, he need only turn up a broad sod seven feet long by two feet 
wide, and if he succeeds in propping it up on its edge it will form a suffi- 
cient shield against the wind.” 

There is nothing like travel for begetting toleration for other 

ple’s customs; not always from mere habit, but because we 
earn the reason of the custom,—as, for example, the warmth of 
dirt. 

“ There is no denying the fact, though it be not agreeable to confess it, 
that dirt and grease are great protectors of the skin against inclement wea- 
ther, and that therefore the leader of a party should not be too exacting 
about the appearance of his less warmly clad followers. Daily washing, if 
not followed by oiling, must be compensated for by wearing clothes. Take 
the instance of a dog. He will sleep out under any bush, and thrive there, 
so long as he is not washed, groomed, and kept clean; bui if he be, he must 
have a kennel to lie in. A savage will never wash unless he can grease 
himself afterwards—grease takes the place of clothing to him. I mentioned 
previously a Swedish proverb; it would be very true if varied thus, ‘ Grease 
and dirt are the savage’s wearing apparel!’ ‘There must be a balance be- 
tween the activity of the skin and the calls upon it; and where exposure is 
greater so must the pores be more defended. This is a strangely artificial 
state that we live in in Europe, where our whole body is suuthed w in many 
folds of dress, excepting the Sol and face, the first of which are Requentiy 
gloved. We can afford to wash, but naked men cannot.” 

This account of the human odour is not complimentary to man 
in general; unless we take the fact as a compliment to civiliza- 
tion. Domestic, that is civilized animals, are not, shall we say it, 
disgusted with the taint of man: they know better. 

“Our own senses do not make us aware of what is disagreeable enough to 
confess—that the whole species of mankind yields a powerful and wide- 
spreading emanation that is utterly disgusting and repulsive to every animal 
in its wild state. It requires some experience to realize this fact: aman 
must frequently have watched the heads of a herd of far-distant animals 
tossed up in alarm the'moment that they catch his wind. He must have 
observed the tracks of animals—how, when they crossed his own of the pre- 
ceding day, the beast that made them has stopped, scrutinized, and shunned 
it—before he can believe what a Yahoo he is among the brute creation. No 
cleanliness of the individual seems to diminish this remarkable odour; in- 
deed, the more civilized the man the more subtile does it appear to be—the 
touch of a gamekeeper scarce less than that of the master, and the touch of 
a Negro or Bushman less than that of a traveller from Europe.” 

The book of travels by which Mr. Galton is known to the world 
is the interesting Explorations in Tropical South Africa, and his 
own experience seems limited to dry countries or to America. 
This volume, however, is not altogether the result of his own ob- 
servation; he has drawn freely on the experience of others when 





he thinks their remarks of use to the explorer. 


NEW POETICAL PUBLICATIONS.* 
THE subjects of Martin Farquhar Tupper’s Lyrics of the Heart 
and Mind are mostly of a moral character, though the phases of 
morality they embrace are various,—religious, domestic, social, 
penton, and, in compliance with the spirit of the time, warlike. 
hey are genial in feeling, pure in thought, without being im- 
practicable, progressive in sentiment, and occasionally with just | 
ideas happily expressed. The poetry is not of a high order, but it 
is poetry, not = in the spirit but in the structure and treatment. 
It is a fault of the verse to be too facile, too glib. Except in his 
sonnets, whose very form compels consideration, Mr. Tupper seems 
to have avoided labour. He has chosen the easiest and most trip- 
ing metre, without any care as to its suitableness to the subject. | 
Ke appears, not from warmth but from love of ease, to have | 
“ fagotted his notions as they fell”; so that the best of his 
poems are unequal, good stanzas being accompanied by common- 
lace. Sometimes the truths smack too a of a truism put | 
into a verse; now and then the pieces verge too closely upon 
a once favourite volume, “ Easy Poems for Infant Minds.” Many 
of the lyrics look like recreations rather than exertions. Through- | 
out they have a “ fatal facility”; such things, in fact, as any one 
could throw off who had a certain fluency of thought and had ac- 
uired by practice the knack of versifying. This defect, however, 
} me not militate against the readableness or the popularity of 
the Lyrics; nay, they are likely to be popular on account of it. 
One of the newest subjects is the lyric on cruelty to dumb ani- 
mals; the newest in treatment certainly, for the poet enforces the 
idea of another and compensating life to animals, 
‘Lo! Surgery’s philosophic knife, 
Too merciless to kill, 
Dissecting out the strings of life 
With calm and horrid skill,— 
And bloody goads, and wealing whips, 
And many a torture fell, 
Have wrung from every creature's lips 
That earth to them is hell! 
Yea: dream not that the good and wise 
To these can be unjust ; 
Nor, if not claimants for the skies, 
That all dissolve to dust : 
They have a spirit which survives 
This cauldron of unrest, 
And here though wretched in their lives, 
Elsewhere they shall be blest ! 
In the just government and strong 
Of such a God as ours, 
Only for wickedness and wrong 
Perpetual judgment lours : 
* Lyrics of the Heart and Mind. By Martin F. Tupper, Author of “ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” &c. Published by Hall and Co. 
Ex Eremo; Poems chiefly written in India, By H. G. Keene. Published by 
Blackwood and Sons. 
Cain. By Charles Boner. Published by Chapman and Hall. 
War Waits. By Gerald Massey. Published by Bogue. 
The Battle of the Alma; a National Ballad. By John William Fletcher, Author 
of “* Tryphena and other Poems,” &c. Published by Theobald. 
The Bugle of the Black Sea. By Melanter. Published by Hardwicke. 














No creature ever ran a race 
Of griefs not earn’d before, 
Without some compensating grace 
Of happiness in store!” 

There is a useful truth, though it might have been improved 
more forcible expression, in these lines from a poem on individual- 
ity. 

. ** Measure not thyself with others, — 

Heed the work thou hast to do; 
Each man’s duty, not his brother's, 
Is his goal to keep in view : 
Nature, circumstance, and station, 
With what God from each exacts 
As his tribute to Creation, 
These decide our aims and acts. 
Every creature, fitly fashioned, 
Hath its being’s final cause ; 
And our minds and hearts impassion’d 
Beat with individual laws : 
All are various; differing measures 
Fill us each with power to work, 
And the spirit’s special treasures 
Latent in each bosom lurk.” 
This is a truth of a critical kind—that the effect of speech or 
writing lies not in its language, but its sentiments and object. 
** Who can wonder that in vain 
Scores of dullards preach for years, 
Lulling conscience to its bane 
Fast asleep in hopes and fears? 
All is death : each fossil thought 
Word-embedded lies in clay, 
And no heart is touch’d or taught 
To feel, to tremble, or to pray. 
It is not eloquence, nor skill, 
Nor any human power or art, 
That surely sways another's will, 
Controls his life and cheers his heart 
It is the frank and earnest plan 
Of simple truth, sincerely spoken, 
That breaks the spirit of a man, 
Or heals it up however broken !”” 


Ex Eremo. The charge of obvious love of ease cannot be pre- 
ferred against Mr. Keene, for his poems are rarely of the kind 
which can be thrown off trippingly. What he wants are better 
subjects and more freshness of style. Many of the poems were 
written in India; some being tales connected with the land, and 
borrowing their images from the people and the scenes among 
which they are laid. The feelings of the exile are often visible in 
the saiscaliansous pieces written on occasional subjects. The 
smaller poems generally want purpose or novelty ; the longer are 
y meena | by the subject itself, or some defect in the treatment. 
The style is too imitatively conventional, not exactly Byron’s, but 
what many followers have made Byronie at second-hand. Mr. 
Keene seems to have a taste for the extreme or exaggerated, as if 
he had studied life in the pages of the Diary of a Physician, where 
the originally natural is turned into the unnatural by a morbid 
hankering after rhetorical or theatrical effect. Perhaps the best-told 
tale is the “ Zenana,” though it may not be the most telling,—the 
story of an Indian lady, who, compelled to surrender to the con- 
queror of her husband, receives him a corpse—if the expression 
may be allowed. The most effective tale is ‘“ Michael de Mas, the 
Gold-finder ”; which has already appeared in Blackwood. It mingles 
home scenes with. the wild chances and wilder passions of an 
Indian adventurer, bent upon acquiring gold to repurchase the 
family estate and restore the family honours. It also points the 
ace over eagerness for gold. The piece, however, is without 
repose; for there seems none in the mind of the author. All is 
upon the strain—* double, double, toil and trouble.” The moral 
is vitiated in the same way. No one requires to have it proved, 
that an Anglo-Indian of the old stamp, who acquires wealth by 
extortion, is a traitor to the power he serves, and, when de- 
tected by his countrymen, takes service with a native prince 
whom he also strives to betray out of revenge, is not likely to be 


| happy, especially when personal excesses are added to crimes of 
| office. There is one passage removed from this censure; where 


the excuse and use of the old Nabobs is pointed out. 
“Ten years had shed their various gifts on earth 
Of death and life, of sunshine and of shade ; 
Michael had gained his end, and India’s sun 
Now ruled his eager blood : some of his hopes 
Were crowned with triumph ; he got store of gold, 
But lost his sense of honour. 
In days like those, 
Deceit and violence gave the rule of life 
To men once wise and generous. They were poor, 
And they had power ; opinion, far away, 
Raved like the idle murmurs of the sea, 
Heard in still summer evenings from a hill. 
Blame them not over harshly: skill and valour 
Give power, which, even when marred and mixed with wrong, 
May bless those who abide its visitings. 
When autumn nights are moonless, and thick clouds 
Have hid the friendly faces of the stars, 
The storm may bring keen lightnings: here and there 
Some wretch, whose hour was come, may gain by them 
Immunity from other lingering deaths, 
And that may seem an evil; yet the air, 
Purged by those very bolts, grows sweet and clear, 
And feeds the corn, the oil, the parchéd vine, 
And gives to men, for many and many a day, 
Prosperity and pleasure. So with these, 
God's chosen messengers to work His will; 
They purify the poisoned moral gale, 
Cause peace and plenty wheresoe'er they go, 
And lead in happiness on a path of thorns.” 
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Cain. Mr. Boner is a good chamois-hunter, and a good de- 
scriber of that sport, as well as of the scenery among which the 
mountain-hunter ranges. His present volume shows that he is 
not altogether deficient in the faculty of poetry or the power of 

resenting his thoughts in verse. But he is not equal to “ Cain.” 

ivines succeed better with that character than poets. The eler- 
gyman is moral, the versifier metaphysical. The sermon paints 
Cain as a hard and envious man, with a touch of the defiant 
“‘scorner,” and possessed with the pride and self-righteousness 
of the Pharisee—a man who cannot bear even a supernatural 
slight. In short, the type, as Mr. Frederick Maurice puts it, 
of that large class of men who harden their hearts in religious 
thicgs, and would drive a bargain with their sacrifices. In 
the modern dramatic poem, the first murderer appears in the 
character of a troubled speculator. He is a mazed metaphysician, 
— like Confucius, by much that he sees, and by more that 
e cannot see ; which last the Chinese sage had the resolution to 
dismiss from his thoughts. 

There is something too much of this in the earlier part of Mr. 
Boner’s Cain ; in fact, from the continual “voices” of which the 
dramatis persona complains, he would seem to be not altogether 
right in his mind; in the latter part the author changes the 
Scriptural narrative altogether. The death does not ensue from 
the ope ry in the sacrifices ; for Cain does not wish to sacrifice 
at all on that day, and when Abel tries to carry him off, a struggle 
ensues, and Abel is killed less by murder than chance-medley. 
After the death, Cain is remorseful; troubled for the deed, for 
himself, for his father, for his mother, without any of the obstinate 
and insolent spirit that spoke in “ Am I my brother's keeper? ” 


Besides the three volumes on general themes, there are three 
oetical publications expressly devoted to the war. Mr. Gerald 
assey, in a prefatory note, terms his War Waits “rough and 
ready war rhymes,” scarcely to be “looked upon as poetic fruit 
maturely ripened, but rather as windfalls shook down in this wild 
blast of war.” This remark hits their character not uncritically. 


They exhibit fire and patriotic feeling, with a good deal of vigor- | 


ous fluency and force; but in the “torrent, tempest, and as we 
may say whirlwind of his passion,” Mr. Massey has omitted to 
“ acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness.” 
It follows that the War Waits are somewhat deficient in con- 
oentrated thought, as well as in felicitous force of expression. 
The theme is one that justifies haste and excuses want of finish ; 
but Gerald Massey will not do himself justice if he continues to 
throw off verses on the spur of the occasion. 


The Battle of the Alma, “a National Ballad,” is not poetry of 


a high kind, and at times the author almost sinks into a prosaic 
minuteness of description akin to doggrel. The piece, however, tells 
the story of the fight with something of the picturesque straight- 
forwardness of the old narrative ballad, touched, as might be ex- 
pected, with the conventional poetic sound of the day. This de- 
seription of the French scaling the heights on the left is not amiss. 
“The sun had passed the zenith, 
But was broad and burning still, 
When the Zouaves and the Tirailleurs 
Began to breast the hill. 
Sure-footed as the chamois, 
Impetuous as a flock 
Of wild goats bounding lightly 
From jutting rock to rock ; 
Now climbing and now leaping, 
Clinging with hands and feet 
To the first trailing creeper 
Their gallant grasp may meet : 
Still onward and still upward, 
With souls that never flag, 
Pausing a moment now and then, 
Like an eagle on a crag: 
Still onward and still upward, 
With hearts that never fail, 
Where the boldest eye, with cooler blood, 
And the strongest nerve, would quail.” 

A few of the ‘poems in The Bugle of the Black Sea have ap- 
peared in a volume of verses entitled Eguillia. The new pieces 
relate to the events of the war, or to themes springing directly 
from it. The volume shows some poetical feeling and a facility of 
versifying; but this facility carries the writer too far. He wants 
strength and imagination. His subjects are too often little more 
than a paraphrase of the newspaper correspondence. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


OOKS. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of James Montgomery ; including 
Selections from his Correspondence, Remains in Prose and Verse, and 
Conversations on various subjects. By John Holland and James 
Everett. 

Memoirs of Anne, Duchess of Brittany, twice Queen of France. By 
Louisa Stuart Costello, Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of Mary, Duchess of Bur- 
gundy,” &c, 

Grants, &c., from the Crown during the Reign of Edward the Fifth, 
from the original Docket-Book, MS. Harl. 433. And two Speeches | 
for opening Parliament, by John Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, Lord | 
Chancellor. With an Historical Introduction by John Gough Nichols, 
F.S.A., Lend. and Newe. | 

The Art of Travel; or Shifts and Contrivances available in Wild 
Countries. By Francis Galton, Author of “Explorations in Tropical 
South Africa.” With Wood-cuts. 

War Waits. By Gerald Massey. 

The Battle of the Alma; a National Ballad. By John William 
Fletcher, Author of “‘Tryphena, and other Poems,” &c. 

The Bugle of the Black Sea ; or the British in the East. By Melanter. 
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The Christian Life, Social and Individual. By Peter Bayne, M.A, 
[An avowed object of this volume is to prove that Evangelical Christianity 
1s not inconsistent with the highest intellectual characteristics, and to illus. 
trate that theory by biographical sketches. The idea is not very rigidly ad. 
hered to, save in so far as the subjects of the lives may be called Evangelj. 
cals. The more definite purpose of the author would seem to be the confy. 
tation of German Rationsliens of the Pantheistic school, and, though in a legs 
degree, the philosophic Atheism which he says obtains at present. The dis. 
quisitional parts are chiefly confined to these topics, but they also mingle in 
the lives. These are six in number—Howard, Wilberforce, Budgett the 
Bristol trader, Foster, Arnold, and Chalmers. The book exhibits a good dea] 
of power, but tainted with dogmatic self-sufficiency. It is also crude, appa. 
rently from the leading principles not being steadily adhered to; which 
gives it the appearance of desultory “‘articles’’ rather than of an homogene- 
ous work. Mr. Bayne is a literary disciple of Carlyle, but strongly opposed 


to his philosophical and religious ideas. [is inual opposition to these 
last gives The Christian Life too much the character of an Anti-Carlyle 
controversy J 

The Pathology of Drunkenness; a View of th Op ition of Ardent 


Spirits in the production of Disease ; fi on original observation 


and research. By Charles Wilson, M.D. . 


[In a medical sense there is a good deal more than pathology in Dr, 
Charles Wilson’s volume. He touches upon the habits which lead to intem- 
perance ; describes the gradual progress of the spirit-drinker, and the bodily 


sensations as well as the “symptoms” that accompany his vice till death in 
some form or other overtakes him. The strict pathology exhibits no exag- 
geration; perhaps there is no actual exaggeration in any part, for all the 
instances might be substantiated. Still there appears the exaggeration of 
tone, which gregarious moralists generally fall into, more especially on the 
subject of temperance. The facts may be true; but the peculiar is treated 
as if it were the general. There is a good deal of curious matter in The 
-athology of Drunkenness ; some of it as intellectually strong as the drams 
to which the Doctor is so hostile. ] 
Brambles and Bay-Leaves: Essays on the Homely and the Beautiful. 
By Shirley Hibberd, Author of ‘Summer Songs,” &e. 
[Miscellaneous papers on topics connected with vegetation and the country, 
but branching off into rustic practices, poetical fancies, or scientific observa- 
tion. There is some actual information, and some direct description, which 
pleases and fills the mind by recalling the original. It cannot, however, be 
denied that Mr. Shirley Hibberd is too prone to substitute sentiments and 
personal likings for matter of a real and solid kind.] 
Familiar Fables, in easy language suited to the juvenile mind. By Miss 
Corner. The Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill and James Northcote, 
Esqrs. 
The Little Play of Mother Goose. Edited by Miss Corner. 
[Of these two children’s books, the ‘* Familiar Fables,’’ are a select edition 
of Esop, neatly got up, with illustrated cuts. The old translation has been 
revised by Miss Corner, to adapt it for children ; but it would admit of 
further improvement in pithy simplicity. ‘ Mother Goose " is another of 
the writer’s fairy dramas for drawingroom performance. It is as clever but 
hardly so effective as the previous plays ; the subject not admitting of much 
dramatic variety or stage business. } 
Leroines of Charity: containing the Sisters of Vicennes, Jeanne Biscot, 
Mademoiselle Le Gras, Madame de Mirarmion, Mrs. Seton, the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, &c. With a Preface by Aubrey De Vere, Esq. 
[Lives or rather notices of some I’rench devotees who flourished in the seven- 
teenth century, and of Mrs, Seton, an American lady, who founded a re- 
ligious community at Baltimore. There is also an account of two charitable 
societies, one American and one French, It isa Romanist publication, though 
there is hardly any exterior indication to that eifect. The literary character 
is not striking.] 
The Moor of Venice. Cinthio’s Tale and Shakspere’s Tragedy. By 
John Edward Taylor. 
[An edition of Cinthio’s tale, on the story of which Shakspere founded 
Othello. Mr. Taylor the editor has added a critical preface of skill and 
power: he, however, ascribes fully as much merit to the original tale as it 
deserves. | 
A Manual of Elementary Chemistry: being a Practical Class-Book. 
By Robert Mortimer Glover, M.D., F.R.S.E., Physician to the Royal 
Free Hospital, &c. Lllustrated. 
[A practical completeness of information and illustration is the principal 
characteristic of this volume; well fitting it for the object of the writer, a 
handbook for the student who is at the same time attending the instruc- 
tions of a teacher.] 
Grave Thoughts for the New Year; in four Sermons preached during 
the last three months of the Old Year, by John Hampden Gurney, 
M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. 
[These four sermons are on the general duties of Christians, but pointed 
with a reference to the war, from the nature and incidents ef which they 





draw illustration and enforcement. ] 


The principal reprint is a second edition of Mr, Sewell’s “Sermons to 
Boys,”’ preached to the pupils of St. Peter’s College, Radley. We have no 
recollection of the appearance of the first edition; and the sermons are 80 
admirably close to their subjects, so adapted to boys at a place of education 
like Radley,—which combines, we believe, a school for the middle or hum- 
bler classes with the higher objects of a college,—that the book is hardly 
fitted for a miscellaneous secular journal like ours. 

The other volumes nearly tell their own story. That indispensable work 
to the practitioner “The London and Provincial Medical Directory” ap- 
pears with further improvements. ‘ The Roving Englishman in Turkey,” 
reprinted from Household Words, is a free and rather flippant satire upon 
our diplomatic service and other things, as well as a series of sketches of 
Turkey and the Trzks. “ Ruth Hall” is an American reprint, with a pre- 
face by the “ British publishers ’’; who have a much higher opinion of 
Fanny Fern’s merits than we can entertain. 

A Year's Sermons to Boys, preached in the Chapel of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Radley. By William Sewell, B.D., Warden. Second edition. 

The London and Provincial Medical Directory, 1858. 

The Roving Englishman in Turkey. Sketched from Life. Reprinted 
from Household Words. 

Ruth Hall : a Domestic Tale of the Present Time. By Fanny Fern. 

Blanche De Bourbon ; a Poem. By W.H. Jones. Second edition. 

Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. By the Reverend G. W. Mont- 
gomery. The fourth English edition, enlarged by a Memoir of the 
late Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, contributed by the late Joseph John Gurney ; 
and Supplementary Chapter on Almsgiving, with Notes and Ad- 
ditions, 





Maps. 

General Map of Europe; constructed from the best Authorities, and 
comprising the latest Additions and Rectifications. By Alexander 
Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., &c., Geographer to the Queen. 

[These are days for referring to a map of Europe “ constructed from the best 
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authorities,” as well as for speculating how it might be reconstructed. The 
map before us is as excellent a one as we could desire ; large enough for 
banging on the wall, for which purpose it is mounted, without being cum- 
brous, and well stocked with names of places without being loaded to con- 
fusion. The engraving of the names is “pnante me exact and clear. In 
one of the corners appears a small supplementary map showing the lines 
of electric telegraph communication throughout Europe. ] 
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On the 15th, at Alderton, Suffolk, ncis James D’Aguilar, Lieuter Royal 
Navy, son of the late Colonel George T. D’ Aguilar, to Mary Phillis, youngest daugh- 
ter of Dr. Samuel Weeding, of Ryde, Isle of Wight. ie ; 

On the 16th, at St. James’s Church, Westbourne Terrace, John 8S. Cannon, 


Lieutenant in H.M. Ninety-sixth Regiment, eldest son of the late Major Cannon, 
to Mary Edith, second daught James Shaw, Esq., Judge in the 
Court of Sudder, Dewany Adawlut, 

On the 17th, at the Roman Cathol 
Bart., to the Lady Annette Talbot, 
Talbot. 


er of the lat 
Ca tta. 

Chapel, Rugby, Sir Humphrey De Trafford, 
eldest daughter of the late Colonel Charles 








DEATHS 
t December, at Killadun, the Ri 
. Xe s 87th year. 
On the 3d January, at Cairo, Henry Edward Goldsmid, Esq., Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay ; in his 42d year. 
On the 9th, at Ostend, the v. George Sloper, Rector 





ht Hon. Nathaniel Earl of 





On the 31 
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St. P in} 





lhay, Berks. 


f West Wox 
, Ss 









t 
On the 9th, in Clapham Park Terrace, William Wing, Esq., F.L.S., Secretary of 
the Entomological Society; in his 28th year. 
On the 10th, at Swallowt Cottage, w Reading, Mary Russell Mitford, the 
authoress of “* Our Village 1 other well-known works. 
On the llth, at Durham, John Ralph Fenwick, Esq., M.D.; in his 93d year, 
On the llth, at Bourton-on-the-Hill, Rev. Samuel Wilson Warneford, LL.D., 


Rector of that parish, and of Lydiard Millicent, Wilts, also Hon. Canon of Gloucester 
Cathedral ; in his 92d year. 

On the 12th, at Coventry, Mr. Benjamin Jeffery; in his 92d year. 

On the 13th, at Burgh Hall, Norfolk, Lady Astley, of Cavendish Square; in her 
87th year. 

On the 13th, at Worthing, Rear-Admirai Henry Forbes; in his 67th year. 


On the 13th, in Portland Place, Clapton, Deborah, widow of the late Thomas 
Day Frampton, Esq.; in her 95th year. 
On the 13th, Charlotte Jane, the wife of Matthew Marshall, Esq., of the Bank 


of England. 





On the 14th, in Gloucester Square, Lady Arthur, widow of the late Lieutenant- 
General the Right Hon. Sir George Arthur, Bart. 





Lancashire, Margaret Woodburne, relict 
in her OSth year: 


On the Mth, at Lightburn, Ulverstone, 
of the late John Woodburne, Esq., of Thurston Ville, Lancashire ; 
also, the same day and place, Mary Ann, wife of Thomas Woodburne, Esq., solici- 
tor; in her 28th year. 

On the Mth, at Down House, Rottingdean, Mr. Sergeant D’Oyly; in his 82d year. 

On the 14th, at the Albion Hotel, Plymouth, Major-General Henry Robert Milner, 
late of her Majesty’s Ninety-fourth Regiment; in his 50th year. 

On the lith, at Clifton, Lady Louisa Bourke ; in her 77th year. 

On the lith, in George Street, Hanover Square, Sir George Wombwell, Bart., of 





Newburgh Park and of Wombwell, shire. 
On the Lith, in Pall Mall, Major-General Sir James Dennis, K.C.B, ; in his 78th 
year. 
On the 15th, at Usan, Forfarshire, George Keith, Esq., of Usan; in his 97th year 
On the 16th, in Dublin, Ca ne Su , the Lady of Sir Robert Gore Booth, Bart., 


, Hastings, Janet, the wife of Frederick North, 

ugham in Norfolk, and daughter of the late Sir 
Lees, formerly M.P. for Berwickshire. 

1 Hospital, General Sir Andrew F. Barnard, G.C.B., G.C.H. ; 


On the 17th, at Hastings Loc 
Esq., M.P., of that place, a 
John Marjoribar , Bar 
On the l7th, at Chels« 
in his 8lst year. 
Lately, at Belvidere, Malvern Wells, Worcestershire, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexan- 
der Celston ; in his 85th year. 








nn , ,_AnvDOrmTY 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice, Jan. 16.—7th Regt. of Foot— Ensign C. E, Hope, from the 10th Foot, 
to be Ensign, without purchase. 

To be Ensigns by purchase : 9th Foot—R. C. H. Germon, Gent. 14th Foot— H. 
T. Vernede, Gent. 18th Foot—A. Cottee, Gent. 2Ist Foot—A. G. Hazlerigg, Gent. 
42d Foot—W. Green, Gent. 44th Foot C. P. Pigott, Gent. 46th Foot—C. J. 
Burgess, Gent. 49th Foot—C. Michell, Gent. 50th Foot—R. C. Goff, Gent. 55th 
Foot—P. L. Bellamy, Gent. 57th Foot—H.R. Russell, Gent. 68th Foot—H. J. 
B. Villiers-Stuart, Gent. 7lst Foot—R. Lewis, Gent. 77th Foot—W. M. D. Alder- 
son, Gent. 79th Foot—E. Gawne, Gent. 88th Foot—L. C, Scott, Gent. 89th Foot 
—M. C. Browning, Gent.; W. Drage, Gent.; R. Johnston, Gent. 93d Foot—A. F. 
C. Rollo, Gent.; W.G. Alexander, Gent, 97th Foot—E.M. Alderson, Gent.; M, 
G, B. Fitzgerald, Gent. 

Orrice or OrpNANCE, Jan. 15.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Capt. A. C. 
Pigou to be Capt. vice Hamilton, retired upon full-pay; First Lieut. F. C. Maude 
to be second Capt. vice Pigou; Second Lieut. F. A. Whynyates to be First Lieut. 
vice Maude; Second Capt. the Hon. D. M. Fraser to be Capt. vice Brettingham, re- 
tired upon half-pay; First Lieut. 2. Clarke to be Second Capt. vice the Hon. D. M. 
Fraser ; Second Lieut. F. C. Elton to be First Lieut. vice Clarke. 

Corps of Royal Engineers—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. F. Burgoyne, G.C.B. to be Col.- 
Commandant, vice Sir H. Goldfinch, K.C.B. dec. 





War-orrice, Jan. 19.—5th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Veterinary Surg. 8. P. Con- 


stant, from the 17th Light Drags. to be Veterinary-Surg, vice Gudgin, appointed to 
the 2d Drags. 2d Drags.—Veterinary-Surg. T. P. Gudgin, from the Sth Drag. 
Guards, to be Veterinary-Surg. vice Jex, appointed to the Ist Life Guards. 6th 
Drags.— Lieut, R. H. Currie to be Capt. by purchase, vice Von Streng, who retires; 
Cornet A. F. Dawson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Currie. To be Cornets by pur- 
chase—A. Thompson, Gent. vice Dawson, promoted; E. P. Baumgarten, Gent. vice 
Lovell, promoted, 8th Light Drags.—'To be Lieuts. without purchase—Cornet R, 
Poore; Cornet R. G. Clowes; Cornet W. Mussenden 12th Light Drags.— Pay- 
master J. G. H. Holmes, from the 15th Light Drags. to be Paymaster, vice Walshe, 
who exchanges. 15th Light Drags.— Paymaster B. T. Walshe, from the 12th Light 
Drags. to be Paymaster, vice Holmes, who exchanges 17th Light Drags.—W, R, 
Nolan, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Boynton, promoted, Grenadier 
Regiment of Foot Guards— Philip Smith, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieutenant, with- 
out purchase Coldstream Guards—Captain and Brevet-Major the Honourabls 
W. G. Boyle, from the 2lst Foot, to be Lieutenant and Captain, by purchase, 








vice Lord Dunkellin, promoted. To be Lieuts. and Capts. without purchase— 
Capt. J. A, Conolly, from the 49th Fo« Capt. H. F. B. Maxse, from the 2Ist 
Foot lo be Ensigns and Lieuts. without purchase—Capt. H. J. B. Lane, from 
the 3d Stafford Militia, vice Tower, promoted; Capt. A. W. Adair, from the ist 
Somerset Militia,{jvice Lord F. L. Gower, dec.; W. F. E. Seymour, Gent, vice 


Grev killed in action; 8. T. Mainwaring, Gent Fremantle, promoted, 


ile vice 
Scots Fusilier Guards—G. W. Knox, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. without pur- 
} 








hase. Ist Regt. of Foot—Brevet-Major W. L. Stewart to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Muller, appointed to a De; Battalion; Lieut. E. T. St. L. M‘Gwire to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Stewart. 4th Foot—Lieut. F. A. Trevor to be Capt. by pur- 


Balguy, who retires; Ensign J. Constable, from the 16th Foot, to b 


vice Connell, whose promotion has been cancelled; C,. T. 


vice 


Cchliase, 





Lieut. without purchase, 

Wil ,G t , Without pur. 9th Foot— Ensign W. H. Rainsford, from 

the 16th } t. without purchase; A. Worthington, Gent. to be Ensign, 

without purchase. 14th Foot—A. A. Le Mesurier, Gent. to be Ensign, without 

purchase. 20th Foot—Lieut. C. Lutyens to be Capt. by purchase, v Anstey, who 
J. H. Waterfall, Gent. to be Ensign, by pure e, vice O'Neill, promoted. 





2lst Foot—T. B. Hutton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Clay, whose ap- 
pointment has been cancelled. 28th Foot—H. hackwray, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase. 30th Foot—C. J. P. Clarkson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase 5 
R. G. Deane, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 38th Foot—Easign W. Hume, 
from the 75th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase. 42d Foot—F. E. H, Farque 
harson, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase 47th Foot—Lieut. H. Gem, from the 
lst Warwick Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase. 49th Foot—A. F. Platt, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase. 50th Foot—C. F. Young, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Lee, promoted. 54th Foot—Capt. G. C. Miller to be Major, 
by purchase, vice Smith, who retires. 55th Foot—Lieut. W. Barnston to be Capt, 
without purchase, vice Warren, deceased; Lieut. J. Hannay to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Barnston, whose promotion on the 29th December has been can- 
celled; Ensign Francis Williams to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Hannay; 
Ensign William Edward Nunn, from the 15th Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase, 
7th Fe Lieut. E. M. Earle to be Capt. without purchase, vice Hague, whose 
romotion on the 29th Dec. has been cancelled ; Ensign J. N. G. Macartney to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Hague, died of his wouuds; Ensign H. H, Chanter, 
from the Ist Devon Militia, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Macartney, prom. 
6lst Foot—Ensign R. Hutton to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Burnside, pro- 
lin the 2lst Foot, 63d Foot—J. R. Ramsbottom, Gent. to be Ensign, without 








mote 

purchase, vice Benyon, promoted 66th Foot—Lieut, R. H. Paget to be Capt. by 
pnrehase, vice Connor, who retires; 8. W. Bent, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
77th Foot—Ensign J. M. Simpson, from the 73d Foot, to be Lieut. withont purch. 


Allen, from the 92d Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase; 
from the 2d Warwick Militia, to be Ensign, without pure 
Slist Foot— Ensign W. Musgrave, from the ape 

without purchase, vice Trent, appointed to 33d 


79th Foot—Ensign J 

Lieut. R. B. R. Bedford, 
chase, vice M‘ Donald, promoted. 
Mounted Riflemen, to be Lieut. 





Foot, 83d Foot—Capt. E, Steele to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet-Lieut.« 
Col. Ainslie, who retires upon full-pay; Lieut. W. M. Molony to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Steele; Ensign J. W. Huskisson to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Malony. Snow, to be Capt. without purchase, vice 


Lieut 


84th Foot—Lieut. W. C, E. 
w Bridge, deceased; Ensign T. G. Peacocke to be without pure 








Brevet-Maj« h ‘ 
chase, vice w, 90th Foot—Breve t-I ieut.-Col. G. 8. Deverill to be Lieut,-Col, 
without purchase, vice Eld, who retires upon full-pay; Capt. W. P.Purnell to be 
Ma without purchase, vice Deverill 

Kitle Brigade—F. C, Playne, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase To be Ensigns 
without purchase—C, R, H, Nicholl, Gent, ; F. E, Sutheby, Gent.; BR, Borough, 
Gent 


1 West India Regt. —F. Shearman, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
, I ’ 


Bruce, dismissed by the sentence of a General Court-Martial, 
BREVET. 
the Grenadier Guards, 





Col. J. R. Cr about to be employed on a 


mufurd, of 


Special Service, to have the local rank of Brigadier-Gen. while so employed. 

Col. Lord W. Paulet, having been appointed by Field-Marshal Lord Raglan to the 
command at Scutari, and the general superintendence of that station and the 
establishments in the Dardanelles, to have the local rank of Brigadier-Gen. in 
Turkey. 


ons to take place in succession to Col. Craufurd, Royal 
Lieut.-Col. T. C. Smith, Unatt. to be Col. 
he Army; Major J. H. Trevelyan, Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col, in the Army; Capt, 
C. E. Ford, of the Royal Engineers, to be Major in the Army. 
Ihe following promotions to take place in succession to Col, Gordon, of the Royal 
Artillery, promoted to be Major-Gen.: Lieut.-Col. T. Crombie, of the Coldstream 
to be Col, in the Army; Major C. E. Mitchell, 66th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col, 


Ihe following promoti 
Artillery, promoted to be Major-Gen. : 


Guards 


in the Army; Capt. H. A. Turner, Royal Artil. to be Major in the Army. 

The following promotions to take place in succession to Col. Dundas, of the Royal 
Artillery, promoted to be Major-Gen.: Lieut.-Col. W. R. Faber, 35th Foot, to be 
Col. in the Army; Major W. T. Layard, of the Ceylon Regt. to be Licut.-Col, in 
the Army; Capt. J. W. Graves, Unatt. Staff-officer of Pensioners, to be Major in 
the Army. 


Che following promotions to take place in succession to Col Airey, promoted to 






be Major-Gen Lieut .-Col. J, Garvock, 31st Foot, Assist .-Quartermaster-Gen, in 
Ceyle be Col. in the Army; Major R. D. Kelly, 34th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col, 
in the Army; Capt. I. Moore, 97th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

The following promotions to take place in snccession to Major-Gen. W. D, Jones, 
f the Royal Artillery, placed upon the Retired List: Col. F. R. Chesney, of the 
Royal Artillery, to be Major-Gen, in the Army ; Lieut.-Col. E, W. W. Passy, of 
the Depot Battalion at Fermoy, to be Col. in the Army; Major A, C. Goodenough, 
$4th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. in the Army; Capt. H. Collette, 67th Foot, to be Ma- 


Eld, retired full-pay, 90th Foot, and Brevet-Lieut.- 

1. H. F. Ainslie, retired full-pay, 83d Foot, to be Cols, in the Army, the rank 
being only honorary; Lieut. H Thompson, of the 68th Bengal Native Infantry, 
employed on a particular service in Turkey, to have the local rank of Capt, while so 


jor in the Army; Lieut.-Col, F 


employed 


. . \ ’ vVOT)TD 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Janr ary 16. 

Partnersuirs Dissorvep.--Marsden and Lake, Wakefield, coal-proprietors— 
Marx and Greer, Newgate Street, exporters Wing and Riley, Battersea, surgeons 
Radcliffe and Co. Oldham, iron-founders; as far as regards J. Radcliffe, J. T. 
Hibbert, and J.Sharples—Sturmy and Co. Wellington Street, London Bridge, so- 
licitors—Williams, Stevens, Williams, and Co. New York; and Williams, Keith, 
und McClure, London; as far as regards J. Keith—Pontey and Sutcliffe, Dewsbury, 


milliners— Lake and Dyer, Bridgwater, nurserymen—Gabe lland Lewis, Crickhowell, 
Breconshire, attornies—Woodgate and Joseph, Union Street, Borough, bill-dis- 
counters— Kaye and Ellis, Stretford, Lancashire, farmers —Green and Taylor, Liver- 


pool, warehouse-keepers; as far as regards A. T. Riddock—J. and R. Chaffer, Sal- 
ford, cart-wrights—Moore and Redfern, Nottingham, lace-merchants Parker and 
Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, scribbling-millers; as far as regards T. Parker, 8. Dixon, 
and E. Pitts—Lea and Shewring, Cirencester, tailors —Smith and Page, Hyson Green, 
Nottinghamshire, manufacturers of patent water gauges—R. and W. G. Roy, Loth- 
bury, attornies—Haley and Hargreaves, Halifax, wool-dealers—Evans and Co. 
Derby, bankers ; as far as regards J. Evans —Executors of the late R. Battye, Holm- 
firth and Kirkburton, woollen-cloth-manufacturers—Sadler and Douglas, Bedale, 

Yorkshire, curriers—Hide and Thompson, Burwash, Sussex, plumbers— Lockyer 
and Co. woollen-merchants— Dixon and Matthews, Wednesbury, plumbers—Archer 
and Daulby, Braintree, tailors—Jevons and Glover, Worcester, plumbers Good- 
man and Co, Uxbridge, linen-drapers— Rocke and Green, Wrexbam, coal-proprietors 
—Cheetham and Co. Derby, silk~web-manufacturers; as far as regards J. Cheetham 
the elder—Clark and Co. Glasgow, manufacturers. 

Baxxkrvpts.—Joun GARDINER Hopors, Bull’s Head Court, Newgate Street, ware- 
houseman, to surrender Jan. 25, March 2: solicitors, Ashurst and Co. Old Jewry; 
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official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Tuomas Sruncxs, Plough Tavern,; 
Stockwell, victualler, Jan. 25, March 2: solicitor, Robi , Ir g ane 
official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Matruias Epwarp Bowra, Old 





Ford, india-rubber-manufacturer, Jan. 26, March 2: solicitor, Lefroy, Piccadilly ; 


official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Isaac May, Ipswich, linen-draper, 
Jan. 25, Feb. 27: solicitors, Rees and Co. Friday Street; official assignee, Stansfeld, 
Basinghall Street—Rosert Norman, Histon, Cambridgeshire, grocer, Jan. 30, Feb. 
27: solicitors, Cole, Essex Street; Christmas, ~~ 8 official assignee, Graham 
—Grorce Bumpsteap, Great Yarmouth, grocer, Jan. 23, Feb. 20: solicitor, Blake, 
Fleet Street; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Ronrrr Smirn, New- 
castle Street, victualler, Jan. 29, Feb. 27 : solicitors, Pagden and Hodgkinson, Mark 
Lane; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court, Basinghall Street—Evizaberu 
Tarwor, Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, victualler, Jan. 29, March 5: solicitors, Marti- 
neau and Reid, Gray’s Inn; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury—Samvugt Dennis, 
Rayleigh, Essex, carpenter, Jan. 24, March 3: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham Street ; 
official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Ricnarp ALLcock, Nottingham, 
wine-merchant, Jan. 30, Feb. 20: solicitors, Bowley, Nottingham; Hodgson, Bir- 
mingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham—Samvrt Ryper, Plymouth, flour- 
factor, Jan. 22, March 5: solicitors, Edmonds and Sons, Plymouth ; Stogdon, Exeter; 
official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Joseru Norru, Northowram, near Halifax, 
ocer, Jan. 30, Feb. 27: solicitors, Holroyde and Co. Halifax; Bond and Barwick, 
ds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds—James ALpreED, Manchester, innkeeper, Jan. 
31, Feb. 21: solicitor, Chew, Manchester ; official assignee, Hernaman, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Feb. 9, Still, Wellclose Square, glass-merchant--Feb. 9, Mitcalfe, 
Taunton Place, Regent’s Park, dealer in mining-shares—Feb. 9, Clark, West Strand, 
lamp-merchant—Feb. 13, Bates and Bower, Leicester, lambs-wool-spinners—Feb. 22, 
Thomas, Gloucester, stationer— Feb. 8, Blenky, Liverpool, lodging-house-keeper— 
Feb. 8, Fletcher, Liverpool, stock-broker— Feb. 8, Hignet, Liverpool, salt-agent. 

Crnrtiricates.— Jv be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
mecting.—Feb. 9, Lewis, Wootton-under-Edge, cloth-manufacturer—Feb. 8, J. and 
J. Young, Bread Street, warehousemen—Feb. 6, Nightingale, Broadchalke, Wilt- 
shire, innkeeper—Feb. 7, Short, Blandford Forum, Dorsetshire, horse-dealer—Feb. 
7, Baseke, St. George's Place, Knightsbridge, tobacconist—Feb. 7, Steuart, Jermyn 
Street, hotel-keeper—Feb. 9, Stokes, Gloucester Road, Old Brompton, boarding- 
house-keeper— Feb. 6, Tripp, St. Michael's Alley, dealer in mining-shares—Feb. 6, 
Hobern and Froud, Orchard Street, Paddington, builders—Feb. 9, Clark, West 
Strand, lamp-merchant—Feb. 9, Woodhouse, Woolwich, brewer—Feb. 5, Fordyce, 
Astey’s Row, Islington, plumber—Feb. 8, Blenky, Liverpool, lodging-houee-keeper 
—Feb. 13, Midgley, Nottingham, soda-water-manufacturer—Feb. 15, Rollason jun. 
Birmingham, tin-plate-worker—Feb. 15, Partridge, Tipton, corn-factor—Feb. 15, 
Palmer, Birmingham, victualler. 

Decrarations OF Divipenps.—Hawken, Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
builder ; first div. of ls. 53d. Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays ; 
Edwards, Sambrook Court—Staner, Margate, baker ; second div. of 4d. Wednesday 
next, and three following Wednesdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Bennett, 
Christchurch, linen-draper ; first div. of 7s. 4d. Wednesday next, and three following 
Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court— West, Donington, linen-draper ; first div. 
of 20s. Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays ; Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Spashett, Barking, mast-maker ; first div. of 74d. Wednesday next, and three 
following Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury— Clift, Ulting, Essex, cattle-salesman ; 
first div. of ls. 44d. Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays ; Lee, Alder- 
manbury—Eldrid, apy grocer ; first div. of ls. 10d. Wednesday next, and three 
following Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury—Astins, Joiners’ Hall Buildings, Up- 
per Thames Street, machine-printer ; first div. of ls. 8}d. any Wednesday ; Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street—Long, Lamb’s Conduit Street, baker ; first div. of 3s. 9d. 
any Wednesday ; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Rossiter, London Wall, clothier ; 
first div. of 3s. any Wednesday; Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Menon, Birming- 
ham, stationer ; second div. of 10d. any Friday; Whitmore, Birmingham—Taylor, 
Fore Street, draper; third and final div. of 6§d. on Wednesday next, and three fol- 
lowing Wednesdays ; Lee, Aldermanbury. 

ScotcH SequEsTRATION.—Harvie, Auchingree, writer, Jan, 25. 


Friday, January 19. 

PARTNERSHIPS DissorveD.—Riddle, Duncannon Street, and Blackburn, Park 
Village East—H. S. and G. Dixon, Leeds, dyers—Caldwell and Co. Liverpool, corn- 
dealers—Cockman and Co. New Street, Dorset Square, ladies’ outfitters; as far as 
regards M. Guinard—Falk and Hirschfeld, King Street, Cheapside, foreign agents— 
Waney and Co. Manchester, commission-merchants ; as far ag regards J. J. Waney— 
Thorpe and Co, Derby, silk-throwsters; as far as regards J. Thorpe junior—Small- 
thwaite and Perry, Liverpool, coach-proprietors—Sharwin and Son, Manchester, 
ivory-workers— Woodhead and Worsnop, Bradford, Yorkshire, printers— Manches- 
ter Sewage Guano Company, Manchester; as far as regards E. Corbett— Eaton and 
Moss, Macclesfield, silk-throwsters—Jowett and Co, Bredbury, Cheshire, coal- 

roprietors ; as far as regards J. Jowett—Cazneau and Wright, St. Helen’s Place, 
Bishopsgate Street, ship-brokers—Pomfret and Co. Burnley, Lancashire, cotton- 
cloth-manufacturers—Midgley and Slater, Bradford, Yorkshire, plumbers—Gates 
and Norton, Basinghall Chambers, wine-merchants— Balls and Son, Norwich, boot- 
manufacturers— Lea and Greathead, Birmingham. lace-dealers—T. P. and W. 
Barkas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, printers—Thornhill and Sons, Sheffield, awl-blade- 
manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Thornhill—Davis and Son, Halifax, Yorkshire, 
cabinet-makers—Rhodes and Co. Chancery Lane, attornies—Andersons and Thor- 
burn, Manchester, merchants; as far as regards ‘I. Anderson, 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED,—CoroneL, Great Alie Street, cigar-manufacturer. 

Bankrurts.—-Herpert Wyatt and Co, Pilgrim Street, Kennington, chimney- 
jiece-manufacturers, to surrender Jan, 27, March 10: solicitor, Chidley, Gresham 

treet ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Wituiam GILLaRD senior, 
Catherine Street, Strand, oil-dealer, Jan, 31, March 6: solicitors, Nicholl and Clark, 
Cook’s Court, Carey Street ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street-—Grorce 
Ricketts, Charles Place, Drummond Street, Euston Square, coach-builder, Jan. 26, 
Feb. 27: solicitor, Abrahams, Southampton Buildings ; official assignee, Johnson, 
Basinghall Street-—Henry Reve Spicer, Bagnor Mills, Newbury, paper-maker, 
Jan. 26, Feb, 27: solicitor, Tucker, Clement’s Lane ; official assignee, Sebacen, Ba- 
singhall Street-—Samvet Morrirz Kroun, Bread Street, Cheapside, merchant, Jan. 
26, March 1: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Bell, Coieman 
St. Buildings—Joun Dennerr, Hatcham, Surrey, builder, Jan. 26, March 1 : solici- 
tor, Jones, Quality Ct. Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman St. Buildings 
Cuarves Honor, Chelsea, smith, Jan. 27, March 10: solicitor, Rivotta, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street-—Hrnry Benson Cox, 
Southampton, provision-dealer, Jan. 27, March 10: solicitors, A’Beckett and Co. 
Golden Square; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers— WILLIAM Foster, 
Millbank, stone-merchant, Feb. 2, March 9: solicitors, Jaques and Co. Ely Place ; 
Robson, Halifax; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury—Joun Roors, Luton, 
Chatham, brick-maker, Jan. 25, March 9: solicitors, Stevens and Stachell, Queen 
Street, Cheapside; Hills, Chatham; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street—Henry Joun Acutin, High Holborn, shoe-manufacturer, Feb. 2, March 
9: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— 
Tuomas Pricuarp, Footscray, apothecary, Jan. 30, March 6: solicitors, Forbes and 
Horwood, Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street; official assignee, Lee, Alderman- 
bury—Cuaries Onken, Ropemakers’ Street, Finsbury, coach-maker, Feb. 2, March 
6: solicitor, Lewis, Wilmington Square; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court—Tuomas AnpREW Francis Burton, Montague Close, Southwark, wharfinger, 
Feb. 2, March 6: solicitor, Preston, Broad Street ; official assignee, Edwards, Sam- 
brook Court—Tuomas Lowect Ratrn senior and Wittram Ratru, Birmingham. 
iron-founders, Jan. 27, Feb. 23: solicitor, Southall, Birmingham ; official assignee. 
Bittleston, Birmingham — Bryan Hesiepen, Barton-upon-Humber, scrivener, Feb,7, 
28 : England and Saxelbye, Kingston-upon-Hull; official assignee, Carrick, Hull— 
Tuomas Nicnotson, Leeds, machine-maker, Feb. 2, March 9: solicitors, Dunning 
and Kay, Leeds ; official assignee, Young, Leeds—Joseru Crowruer, Manchester, 
grocer, Jan. 31, Feb. 21: solicitor, Boote, Manchester; official assignee, Herna- 
man, Manchester—Epwarp Jackson and Evcene CLarke, Manchester, milliners, 
Feb. 5, 28: solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester 
—Grorce Hickrs and Tuomas Pitiinc, Edenwood, Edenfield, Lancashire, sizers, 
Feb. 1, 22: solicitors, Cobbett and Wheeler, Manchester; official assignee, Herna- 
man, Manchester—Joun BoppineTon, Manchester, malt-factor, Jan. 30, Feb. 21: 
solicitor, Blair, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester, 
Divipenps.—Feb, 9, Medley and Adam, Great Tower Street, underwriters—Feb. 
9, Webb, Rayleigh, grocer—Feb. 10, Kemp, Beckford Row, Walworth Road, linen- 
draper—Feb. 9, M’Crow, Featherstone Street, City Road, linen-draper—Feb. 9, 
Cooper, Luddington, corn-dealer—Feb. 12, Burton, Hagley, builder—Feb. 20, Pop- 
a, Leicester, lamb’s-wool-spinner—Feb. 9, Fynney, Liverpool, corn-broker— 

eb. 13, Foden, Liverpool, grocer—Feb. 12, Kyrke, Glascoed, Denbighshire, lime- 


Buildings, Knightsbridge, baker—Feb. 12, Hunt, Bedford Row, wine- 
Feb. 9, Holloway, & sb » rope facturer—Feb. 9, White, Postenee 
Villas, St. John’s Wood, builder- Feb. 9, Edwards, Long Buckby, Northamwee” 
shire, scrivener—Feb, 13, Chapman, Cornwall Road, Hammersmith, builder re 
13, Snow, Pollen Street, Hanover Square, butcher—Feb. 12, Dowie, Manche eb. 
tailor—Feb. 12, Ainsworth, Manchester, wareh Feb. 13, Hoyle and T 
tersall, Whitewell Bottom, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers—Feb. 9, Feeny ~~ 
kenhead, eatinghouse-keeper—Feb. 13, Crowther, Halifax, innkeeper—Fe} 
Shuttleworth, Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-manufacturer—Feb. 19, Till, Worcestn’ 
grocer, . 

DectaRations oF Drvipenps.—M*‘Millan, Bennett Street, Blackfriars Road 
draper; first div. of 4s. 6d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—p,,’ 
Brighton Place, Brixton Road, oilman; first div. of 8d, any Tuesday; Nicholson’ 
Basinghall Street—Sherman, Brentwood, grocer ; first div. of 3s. 9d. any Tuesday? 
Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Anderson, Pavement, Moorfields, linen-draper 
second div. of 44d. Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays ; Lee, Alder. 
manbury—Castelli, Bury Court, merchant; second div. of 14d. Wednesday cae. 
and three following Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury—Crafton and Colson, Great 
St. Helen’s, hosiers; fourth and final div. of 8j}¢. Wednesday next, and three fol. 
lowing Wednesdays; Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Scorcn SrquesTRaTions,— Yule, Kelso, innkeeper, Jan. 30—Porter, Newton. 
Stewart, wool-dealer, Feb. 2—Miller, Musselburgh, starch-manufacturer, Jan, 39 
—Auton, Leith, colour-merchant, Jan, 29. 


) a: CURRENT. 











PRICE 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednes. Thurs Friday 











_— 


wo | oa | 9 | 







New 3 per Cents.... 
Long Annuities .... 





Bank Stock, 9 per Cent... 208} 2104 

India Stock, 104 per Cent,.... — (223exd.| 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem ° 7 pm. | . | 
India Bonds 4 per Cent, .....eeeeeeeee+s| 12 pm. ll} 





FPOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 




















































Austrian...... .c _ Mexican ..... 3 p. Ct. 24 
Beigian.. 923 | New York... 5 — — 
Ditto..... — Peruvian.... ij — my 
Brazilian . 6— —_ Portuguese s6- — 
Buenos Ayre t— 53 Ditto. .. 3— — 
Chilian t= lok Russian 5 — 1004 
Danish t§— 102 Ditto ..... +4} — 59) 
Ditto... t= —_ Sardinian . 5=— Soh 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 624 Spanish ,......+-+++ 3— 374 
EER omnes ia = 934 | Ditto New Deferred 3 = 18} 
French t= —_ Ditto (Passive) ....esccecececevess 45 
Ditto.. 92f. Turkish . _ 763 
Massachusetts (Ste 102 | Venezue — — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week endin, Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter .esesesess | Australasian....secsesseesesees 80} 
Caledonian .....ssecese+ evece | British North American.. 624 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Colonial 
Eastern Counties . | Commercial ef London ........- — 
Great Northern ,...+++++-+ London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 213 
Great South. and West. London Joint Stock...... seesce } 31 
Great Western .....see00 London and Westminster . a2 
Hull and Selby. ° National of Ireland ...... —_ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . | National Provincial.. — 
Lancast > | Provincial of Ireland. 374 
London, Brighton, & South Coast. 107 Union of Australia... eee 664 
London and Blackwall,.... oecese 8 } Union of London... ....+esee0s 27 exd. 
London and North-western .. { 101g Mints— 
London and South-western .. 844 | Agua Fria.......+6+ coseccoeces } 
Midland ......-+0++ steee ereeees 70} | Brazilian Imperial ... 23 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)! Ditto (St. John del Rey 294 
North British .. eves ee! 32 Cobre Copper .... 50 
| 














North-Eastern—Berwick | Rhymney Iron , — 
North-Eastern—York ........ eee 54 MISCELLAN BOUS— 
Oxford, Wor.and Wolverhampton 32 Australian Agricultural ........ j 
Scottish Central....ssesccesesees 97 | Camada ..cececscccecece 
South-eastern and Dover ........ 60 | Crystal Palace 

Docxs— | General Steam 
East and West India,.....e+e+0++ 19exd. Peel River Land and Mineral .. 
LONGON 26... seeeseees ++} 1033 Peninsular and Oriental Steam ./| 
St. Katherine . ee 90 | Royal Mail Steam } 
Victoria..e.e.ssee eeeeccee oe bie 138 «=| «6©South Australian ............ oe] 

BULLION. Per oz. ALS Per ton. 


MET ° 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£126 0 0 ., 





Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars..... 0 0... 
New Dollars ......scses0 evccce ee 5 O}§ | Lead, British Pig 2215 0.. 
Silverin Bars, Standard....... eoee O 5 1 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 17 0 0,, 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jan. 19, 
eo & eo & @ 6.| 
Wheat,R.New 63to68 | Rye seeresse 450048 Maple..... 43to45 | Oats, Feed. 
Fine .....+. 68—70 | Barley ..... 22—32 | White .... Fine .. 
Old ...eeeee O— O| Malting ., 33—34| Boilers... 48—50| Poland .., 
White ..... O— 0 | Malt, Ord... 64—68 | Beans, Ticks. 40—44 | Fine .. 29-30 
Fine. O— 0/| Fine ..... 68—70 Old seveeee O— 0} Potato .... 30—32 
Super. New. 71—78 | Peas, Hog .. 36—40 | Indian Corn, 42—45 | Fine .. 32-34 





















AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 



















| 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending Jan. 13. 
Wheat.... 73 3 Rye ....+.. 468. 94. | Wheat.... 738. 9d. | Rye.....c0+0 456. 6d, 
Barley 34 4 Beans ...... 47 9 Barley ..... 34 2 Beans 5 U6 
Oats...... 27 10 PERS occcose 46 6«8 Oats .ee-ess 27 «4 Peas...... ‘ 5 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ....e+ee00 per sack 69s. to 76s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. per doz, 
Beconds ..cceccccccsccses eoccce 6 67 Carlow, 5i. 0s. to 5/. 4s. per cwt. 
Essexand Suffolk, on board ship 56 — 60 Bacon, Irish ... 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 49 — 50 | Cheese, Cheshire 

American . -per barrel 39 — 46 | Derby Plain. 

Canadian .....csccccssesess 39 — 46 | Hams, York... 





Bread, 8}. to 11d. the 4lb. loaf. 





| Eggs, French, p 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats anp LeapEwma.t.* Smiruriero." Heap or Carrie a? 
. a * . 4 











s. a. s. a. . a, ad «4 SMITHFIELD. 
Beef .. 3 6to4d 2to4 6 oooe 3 420410 tO 5 2 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton. 3 0—3 8—4 0 O—4 8—5 0! Beasts. 771.100. 4,057 
Veal .. 3 8—44—5 0 48—5 0—5 8 Sheep . 3,380 16,630 
Pork .. 3 4—4 0—4 6 « 4 O0—4 4—4 6) Calves, 208. 130 
Lamb... 0 0O—0 O—0 0 won. 0 O—OD —0O 0O| Pigs... 310... 410 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS. OL. 
Kent Pockets.......s+e+8 . to 420s. |\Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 10d. to 04, 
Choice ditto .. ° — 320 | Wether and Ewe...... ecevcccere 10 — 11% 
Sussex ditto .. — 310 | Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 0 — lit 
Farnham ditto.......-+.. cove — © (Skin Combing .....cscecceceeees 10 = 0 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. WuitrcuaPtt- 


Hay, Good .e.seccsccecece G48. tO 1008, socccecesees 90S. tO O28. ceveeeerees S08. CO We 
- o ° 60 — 60 . 







eee 








OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ...scccvcsseesspercwt. £212 6 |Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 1s. 24. to 20. 6d. 
Refined ., sons 2 4 Congoe, fine ....ccccesee 5 — 110 
Linseed Oil ..... Pekoe, flowery.......... 1 4 — 3 8 
Linseed Oil-Cake .... * In Bond—Duty Is. 64. per Ib. 





burner—Feb. 12, Swales, Openshaw, ironmonger. 
Cerrtiricatses.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of | 
meeting.—Feb, 12, Hudson, Church Street, Hackney, grocer—Feb, 12, Pinn, Queen’s i 


0 
Candles, per dozen ......0s. 0d. to Os. Od. | Coffee, fime (in bond) ewt. 62s. 6d. to 854. 6d. 
Moulds, per dozen .,..0s. 0d. to 0s. Od. Good Ordinary.......+. 468. 6d.— 485 64, 
Coals, Hetton....+. + Os, Od. | Sugar, Muscovado, percwt... 21s. 64. os 
Os. Od. | West india Molasses sess. 17+. 64, to 164. 0#- 
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Lessee.—Mr. Atranep Wica 
a - and during the week, will be performed, a new 


DOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


gg by Mr. Alfre d W igan, Mr. F 





MELLOW ~ "ARF AND ° " 





ipal Characte -_. Mr. F. Robson, Mr. J. H. White, Mr. 
ty: H. Cooper, Mrs. Fitzallan, Miss E Ormonde, Miss 
eorge, Miss | Marston, and Miss Brom Bromley. 
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Uaiversity for four years, one 
Boarders will mee te on Sat 
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The CHR ISTMAS VACATION TERMINATES on Wep- 
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ries Purton Cooper, Esq. Q.¢ 
And all those other advantages 3 


*olicies becoming claims between the 
are entitled to a bonus in 
is made for policy stamp 





ncorporated by ‘Royal Charters, ¢ 
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cy for 10001, opened in 
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ul Revenue is upwi ards of 





ount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Mem 


£ er inted to Me mbers to th eext 





BARNES— Whitbread, 
BATT! RSEA—bBuc kmaster, J 








EAFNESS and NOISES in t 








presence deaf perso me have been cure 
of private patients cured, can be 








YHE CONSERVATIVE LAND S0- 
CIETY.—The OLD FORD ESTATE, in the Parish of 

St. Mary, Stratford-le-Bow, Middlesex, within the Borough 
of the Tower Hamlets, will be ALLOTTED at the Offices, 
No. 33, Norfolk Street, Strand, next Wepnespar, the 24th of 
Janvany. The land is divided into one plot of 1000I. ; four of 
1501. each ; one of 200/.; three of 100/. each; three of 901. each ; 
fifteen at — each; and one hundred and sixty plots of 301 
each. CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary 


suns | N’ pues GRACEFUL TOGA AND 


PALETOT.—The Toga is a wide-sleeved fashionable 
cape, and falls in easy folds from the shoulders, The closer 
fitting Paletét is well known, as its general usefulness secures 

} an uninterrupted demand; they cost, for winter's wear, two 
and three guineas each Trousers one guinea, and Waist- 
coats half a-guinea 

H. J.and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, 
and 22, Cornhill, Lo yndon 


y a > 
an AR-TAX REDEEME D.—Mesers. 
NICOLL’S Establishments are well known to harbour 
nothing that may be termed second-rate, but have for many 
years been conspicuous amongst the largest of London's ware 
rooms by offering the best materials, (marked in plain fi 
gures,) and in the employment of the first talent to be secured 
either in England or from France and Germany, but at the 
same time for strictly moderate and present cash 
There are departments specially for Paletots, Robes, (Cleri 
eal, Legal, or Municipal,) others for Ladies’ Riding-Habits, 
Boys’ Clothing, and Liveries 
The cloth is manufactured chiefly in Frome, and other 
places in the West of England long celebrated for the produc 
tions of the best 
| For the convenience of patrons living in the country, th 
| firm have appointed agents in every principal town ; but from 
others a money-order with instructions will in a few hours 
be responded to, if such be addressed to H. J iD. NICOLL, 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, Lon 
don 
N.B.—Success, through excellence, having produced some 
ations, each genuine garment should) ear the manu 
ove name and address woven 























bad imi 
facturing trade-mark, viz. the a 
into a part of the } ining 








(1 SOA, conti uining, as it does, a farina- 
ceous substance and a bland oil, is a most valuable ar 
ticle of diet To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs it 
is essential that the farinaceous substance be perfectly in 
corporated with the oily, so that the one prevents the other 
from separating. Such union exists in the Cocoa here pre 
sented. The delightful flavour, in part dependent on the 
oil, is fully developed, and the whole) preparation made 
grateful to the weak 
JAMES EPPS, HOM(LOPATHIC CHEMIST, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 


112 


digestion 





Great Russell Street,} msbury, 


8&2, Old Broad Street, City 





In regard to purity, see the Report of the Analytical Sani 
tary Commission in the “ Lancet," July 5, 1851 
T° PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
The return of Youth to the respective boarding schools, | 
induces a svlicitude for their Personal Comfort and Attracti 
Now it is that ROWLANDS’ MA‘ args poe, for acecle 
rating the growth and for improving 1 beautifying the 
hair, ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, f improving the skin and 
ons, and hOW 
for rendering the 
gums, are consi 











complexion, and removing cutancous eruj 
LANDS oD NTO, or Pearl Dentifri 
tecth beautiful e and preserving 










dered ompani nts for the attainment of 
those n res so universally sought for and ad 
mired. Sold by A. Row an Son 2 Hatton Garden 


London, and by Chemists ond Portes rs. Beware of Spurious 
Imitation 


DR. DE JONGU'S 


| IGHT BROWN COD-LIVER OIL.— 
4 > 


Prepared for licinal Use in the Loffoden Isles 
way, and putt oa ost of che tical analysis I tibed by 
eminent med I men as the most effectual rem oy yw CON 


SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA 
TISM, some DISEASES of the SKIN, RICKETS, INFAN 
TINE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, and all SCRO 
FULOUS AFFECTIONS, effecting a cure or alleviating suf 
fering much more rapidly than any other kind 


rURE AND UNADULTERATED 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
ARTHUR HU HASSALI M.D. F.LS 
rofthe Royal College of Physicians, 
hysician to the Royal Free Hospit 
Author of “ Food and its Adulterations 





Ke 
Dear Sir—I 1 to return n knowledgments for th 
ith which you have 


copy of your work on Cod-Liver Oil, 





favoured me. I was already quainte 1 with it, and hai 
perused it some time previously w nsiderable gratit 
| cation, especially the chapter devoted to the consideration of 
the adulteration of Cud-Liver Oil 
“Thave paid you are aware, much attention to the sub 


ject of the adulteration of drugs Amongst the articles ex 
amined, I have not overlooked one sv important as Cod: Liver 
Oil, and this more particularly since it is a very favourite 
remedy with me, and is, moreover, so liable to deterioration 
by admixture with other, especially inferior fish oils. I may 
state that I havemore than once, at different times, subjected 
your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this unknown 
to yourself, and I have ilways found it to be free from all im 
purity, and ric h in the constituents of bile 





*So great is my confidence in the article, that I usually 
prescribe it in preference to any other, in ¢ der to make sur 
of obtaining the remedy in its purest ar » bl ndition 

l remain, yours faithfull 
Signed “ARTHUR H WASSALL, M.D 
‘ Bennett Street, St. James's Street, lst December 1sd4 


To Dr. De Jongh, the Hagu 


Sold in London by ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO. 7 

















STRAND, Dr De Jongh’s s lited ¢ 
Agents for the United King i nd the British Posses 
sions, and sent by them, carri t li parts of t ! 
May be obtained in the ¢ from fF table Che 
mists and Vendors of Medici: ld any diff ty be ex 
perienced in procuring the Oil, } rs. Ansar, Harnros und 
Co. will forward four half-pint bottles to any part of 1 " 
carriage paid, on receiptof a remittance of 10 
Half-pints, (10 ounces,) 2s . 64 Pints, (20 ounces,) ds. 9d 
Quarts, (4 cs Js 
IMPERIAL MEASURE 
CAUTION The bottles are labelled with Dr. De J 
stamp and sig ture, without which none re enuine rr 
Pu re es y cautioned a ust f ucnt att 
induce them to purchase other | f Cod- Live t 
the preter that they are the same as Dr. De J 
equally eff ious 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS incomparable remedies for Bad Legs.—) 
Shackell, butche of Old 1 , was aff for I 
time with three wounds in his leg, which re 
tally unable to attend to his usual avocations cK 
was 80 bad, that it defied all 1 ical skill to t 





Hie then made use of Holloway'’s Ointment ¢ 
every attention to the instructions given with the medicines 
and the result we after persevering with these remedies 
for about ten we ap oe Rs pletely cured, and he 
best of healt Sold by all Medicine Vendors 
} shments, 244, Strand, London 


w . ork, 












ssor Hottoway 

















Tpwur ‘ ’ ‘an 
EW and CHOICE BOOKS.—AIl the 

’ y WORKS may be had i i 
MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY by every Subscriber of One 
Guinea per annum, and by all First-class Country Subscribers 


of Two Guineas and upwards. Prospectuses may be obtained 





PURVEYOR.—On 
a new system of business, having the 
Orders executed forall kinds 


purposes of industrial and co 
Prospectus, list of prices, s 


on sending two postage 


additional information 











ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 


BRUSHES and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The tooth-brush per- 
highly-important office 





, with durable unbleached Russia bristles, which 


, with every description of British and Foreign 


second and third doors 


throughout the country 


DISHES in every material, 


























































































elegant modern patterns 
a silver er § handles, 7 


PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 











“ad ES.- STON I $ for the economical and safe heating 





, Ironand Prass Kedsteads and Bedding,) 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





HE CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA 
—THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR, —See the 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCI, Published 
THIS DAY 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
is published this day. ConTENTs: 
Fires and Fire Insurance. 
John Dalton—Atomic Chemistry. 
Pictures of Life and Character. Leech. 
Brodie’s Psychological Inquiries. 
Clerical Economics. 
The Domestic Hearth. 
Provident Institutions. 
The Campaign in the Crimea. 
9. Corsica. 
10. The Conduct of the War. 
oun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NEW CATTLE MARKET. 
HE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
and GARDENER’S CHRONICLE of this day, 
20th January, will contain a full description of the New 
Cattle Market; together with an Engraving exhibiting 
in perspective the General Arrangements of the Parts. 
It may be ordered of all News Agents; or a single 
copy will be sent by post, on receipt of 6 postage- 
stamps. 
Office for Advertisements, 5, Upper Wellington 
Sireet, Covent Garden. 
THE SEAT OF WAR, 
OLNAGHTI’S AUTHENTIC SERIES. 
Now ready, the First Part of 
Mr. WILLIAM SIMPSON’S WORK, from Draw- 
ings taken in the CRIMEA (where he is now residing,) 
dm enn ag of the Commander-in-chief. Price 12s. ; 
coloured, 20s. Executed in the best style of Tinted 
See To non-subseribers, l4s.; or Coloured, 
ds. 


CX¢CL 


PUP mer 





CONTENTS: 

The Cavalry Affair of the Heights of Bulganak, 19th 
September 1854-- Balaklava, looking towards the Sea— 
The Gale off the Port of Balaklava, 14th November 
1854; the loss of the Prince—Sebastopol, from the 
Rear of the English Batteries. 

Conrents oF Part II. 

The Heavy Cavalry C hi arge, 25th October 1854—The 
Light Cavalry Charge 25th October 1854—Lord Rag- 
lan’s Quarters at Khutor Karagatch—A General View 
of the Country before Sebastopol. 

For Prospectus, apply to any Book or Print Seller. 
Pavt and Dominic Cotnacui and Co. 13 and 14, Pall 

Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty. 


7EITH JOHNSTON’S NEW MAP 
OF EUROPE. On Four Sheets imperial folio, 
Seventy-six miles to an Inch; with a Key Map, show- 
ing the Lines of Telegraphic Communication. By 
A.ex. Kerrn Jonunston, F.R.S.E. Geographer to the 
Queen, &c. Price 42s, folded in 4to. in a handsome 
cloth case, or on mahogany rollers, varnished ; and 30s, 
in sheets. 
Witnuiam 3Biackwoop and Sons, 
London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Messrs. TRUBNER and Co. will publish ina few days 
the following Important Books. 
MERICAN ALMANACK AND RE- 
POSITORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, for 
1855. 

THE HISTORICAL POCKET ANNUAL, for 1855: 
containing a Chronological Summary of the Events of 
1854; with Abstracts of Important State Papers; an 
Account of the War; an Obituary of Notable Persons, 
and Remarkable Disasters. By Dr. Bercet. 1l6mo. 
pp. 108, price 1s. 

TruBner and Co, 12, 


xdinburgh and 


London. 
This day is published, large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. Mackay, M.A. 
Author of ** The Progress of the Intellect, as exhibited 
in the Reli; gious Development of the Greeks and He- 
brews.” 

* Mr. Mackay has treated his difficult and delicate 
subject in a manner which ought to offend no sensible 
person of any sect or persuasion. He writes mode- 
rately, with the spirit of a philosopher, and the can- 
dour of an honest man.”— Leader. 

“A very learned work. * * * Mr. Mackay traces the 
historical development of popular doctrines, and gives 
profuse references to his authorities at every step.” 
Atlas. 

London: 


Paternoster Row, 





Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 
Immediately, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
i RS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
MAMMON; OR THE HARDSHIPS OF AN 
HEIRESS. 
Also, now ready, in 2 vols. 


AKLEIGH 


21s. 


MASCOTT. By L. 


Hower. Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 
A docaly touching story, written with exquisite 
taste and feeling.”—John Bull 


A* TIPODES; or the New Existence : 


a Tale of Real Life. By a Clergyman. 3 vols. 

* A story of our own time. We can truthfully say 

that it is very eloquent and deeply interesting.”— Zhe 
Critic. 

Horst and Brackett, 

Henry Cotrven, 


Publishers, Successors to 
13, Gre at Marlborough Street. 





Now ready at all the Booksellers. 
HEAP EDITION OF PEPYS’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, compri- 
sing all the recent additional Notes and E mend: ations, 


vrinted uniformly with the last edition of Evelyn’s 
Diary, a 


——_ in 4 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 6s, each, 
HE CRESC EN ‘T AND THE CROSS. 
By Etio1 cron. Cheap Edition, 1 vol, 





With 15 Illust: . bound, 
Also, just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo.” 
KETCHES, LEGAL AND POLITI- 
CAL. By the _ Rt. Hon. Ricnarp LaLor 
SHEIL. Edited by M. SavacE, Esc 
Published for H. Cor BURN, by his Succes sors, 
Hurst and BLackeErt, 


YENTLEY’S MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
“The FIRST VOLUME of Mr. JESSE’S ME- 
MOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND is the com- 
mencement of a new series, in which Mr. Bentley very 
liberally and wisely unde rtakes to present a selection 
of the best and most interesting of those works o' 
which he holds the copyright in the form that will 
be most acceptable to the main body of book-buyers. 
The present volume is a portable duodecimo, of almost 
500 pages; there is a steel portrait of James I. very 
characteristic ; and the getting-up of the whole volume 
is quite unexceptionable. 
popular presentment to the public of the most valuable 
part of Mr. Bentley’s copyrights, and is one of those 
undertakings for which it is the interest of the public 
to insure success by the heartiness of its support.”— 
Examiner. 


get eae ’S MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

**The appearance of this graceful volume (Vo- 
lume I. of Mr. Jesse’s Court of Eng marks a new 
epoch in literary enterprise. 
Bentley to push the system of cheap literature a step 
further than it has yet been carried, and to give to the 
public month after ‘month a series of high-class works, 
the copyright works of living authors, many of which 
will live as long as the language, at a price which is 
now freely given for many a bulky periodical. We 
tender our best thanks to Mr. Bentley for the enter- 





tland 


prising spirit in which he has commenced this series of | 
nd we heartily wish him every suc- 


monthly volumes, 
cess.”—Morning € 
YENTLEY’S MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
) “Under the appellation of BENTLEY’S MONTH- 
LY VOLUMES, the enterprising Publisher of New Bur- 


rronicle, 








lington Street has commenced the issue, ina cheap form, 
ofa collection of Standard Works. ‘The volumes are 
handsomely printed, and sold at a price which will 





bring them within reach of a large class of readers. 
The undertaking is inaugurated by the 
that clever piece of anec 
England under the Stuarts,’ 
could not have commenced 


Court of 
3entley 
happily 


dotal history, ‘ The 
by Mr. Jesse. Mr. 
his series more 


than with a work which is so rich in material not ac- | 


eessible to the ordinary student.— Daily News. 
” THE NEW NOVEL. ee 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, 12s. 

YHE STEP-SON. A Domestic Komance 

of the Present Day. By F. N. Dyer 

From the Spectator—** Mr. Dyer has great distinct- 
ness of conception in whatever he undertakes to deli- 
neate, with clearness and vigour of style. 

From the Morning Chronicle—‘ he characters are 
well conceived and carefully de lineated, and the story 
is vigorously and for« 

_London : Ricuarp Bentey, 


ibly told.’ 
This day, Second 1 


New Burlington Street. 


78s. 6a, 


ME 


lition, in post 5yo. 


ABITS AND N. 


With Remnants of Records on the Makers 
of Both. 
By Dr. Doray, 
Author of “ Table Traits and Something on Them.” 


** Dr. Doran’s bovk is not only amusing, but it is full 
of strange information that every one would like to 
nossess.’’— Times. 


** Dr. Doran’s ‘ Table Traits’ was an excellent book, 
and this is in no respects inferior. 1t is as suggestive 
as it is entertaining.” — Eraminer. 


London: Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 
PEOPLE'S EDITIONS OF MR. PRESCOTT’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 

Now ready, im crown Svo. vols 


YRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the REIGN 
of FERDINAND and ISABELLA, 1 vol. 3 
PRESCOTT’S HIstTt RY of the CONQUEST of 


MEXICO. 1 vol. 5s. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the CONQUEST of 
PERU. 1 vol. 5s 


London: 


Ricuirp Benriey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 

EDITIONS, WITH PLATES, 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
Now ready, eac ~ Work complete in 3 vols. with all the 

*lates of the Original Editions. 
PRE! SCOTT'S HISTORY of the REIGN 
of F ERDINAND and ISABELLA. 3 vols. Plates, 
10s. 6d. 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 
MEXICO. 3 vols. Plates, 10s. 6d. 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 
PERU. 3 vols. Plates, l0s. 6d. 
London: Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to 

her Majesty. 
~~ LIBR; ARY E DITIONS OF MR. PRESCOTT’S 
HISTORICAL WORKS, 
RESCOTT’S HISTORY of the REIGN 
of FERDINAND and ISABELLA, 8vo. 
Plates, 21s 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 
MEXICO. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 21s 

PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the 
PERU. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 2ls. 


“THREE-VOLUMI 
OF MR. 


CONQUEST of 
CONQUEST of 


2 vols. 
CONQUEST of 
CONQUEST of 


London: Ricnarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AT ELBA, 

Now ready, and at all the Libraries, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 
with coloured Illustrati 

HE ISLAND “EMPIRE; 

or the Scenes of the First Exile of Napoleon I. 
Together with a Narrative of bis R dene at Elba, 


taken from local information, the papers of the British | 


Resident, and other authentic sources, By the Author 
of ** Blondelle.” J 
‘We heartily commend this book, as containing a 
very satisfactory and entertaining account of a highly 
interesting locality.”— Morning Post ~ i 
London: Tuomas Bosworru, 215 


Regent Street. 


ust published, price ls. in cloth, 


MHE i LECTRIC TELEGRAPH: was 
it INVENTED by PROFESSOR WHEAT- 
STONE? By Wittram Fornereitt Cooker, Esq. 
Sold by W. H. Smrru and Sow, 136 and 137, Strand, 
I rade yn 
In the press, in 1 vol. Tl i ime 3; Plates, 
to “the IN- 


JJOCCMENTS RELATING 
j VENTION of the ELECTRIC TELEGSAPH, 
Edited by WituiaM Fornercrit Cooke, t sq. 


> 


“he series will be a fair and | 


It remained for Mr. | 


first volume of | 


This day, Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s 
RCHER BUTLER’S SERMONS, 


with Life and a Portrait. 
MacmILian and Co. London: 


— 


Cambridge : G. - Bec. 
~ {HE BISHOP OF NEW ZEALAND’S Foun 
oe 
lay, small 8vo. price 
HE WORK OF CHEIST IN THE 
WORLD. 
M A\CMILLAN and Co. London: G, Betz, 
10s. ¢ 2. cloth," 
| Me R. PROCTER ON THE BOOK OF 
, COMMON PRAYER; a History and Rationale, 
intended as a Manual for the Use of Students 





Cambridg re: 
~ ‘Phis da Ay, 





crown Svo. 


Cambridge — — AN anc _— Lo ud mt G. Betz, 

‘h y, 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 9s a 

iG Ww EN; “OR THE COUSINS, 
A Tale. 


By A. M. ¢ 


iOODRICH, ee of ** Claudia,” 
_ London: \ 


Joun W. Pari son, West Strand, 
“Just ready, ols. post Svo. with Portrait, 21s 
HE LIFE a WILLIAM ETTY , RA, 
With Extracts from his Letters and Ji varnals, By 

ALEXANDER Gitcurist, Barrister-at-law. 

Davin Bocve, Fleet Street. 





Just ‘published, demy 8vo. price ls. 
PRACTICAL OPINIONS AGAINST 
PARTNERSHIP with LIMITED LIABILITY, 
in a Letter toa Friend. By a Manchester Man. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. Manchester: Jounson and Rawson, 89, Mar- 
ket Street. 
| BRITIS _ nny = NCE of the _ Xth CENTURY, 
Now read ap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


\PEECHES ‘of EMINENT STATES. 


kh MEN, during the Thirty-nine Years’ Peace. First 
Series, from the Close of the War to the Passing of the 
Reform Bill. 

London and Glasgow : Ricwarp Grirrin and Co. 








} Just, pul lished, price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, 

( {RAVE THOUGHTS for the NEW 
J YEAR. In FourSermons, suggested by the War, 

| nag during the last Three Months of the Old 
rear. By the Rev. J. H. Gurney, Rector of St. Mary's, 

Marylebone. HarcnHarp and Sre.eys. 

The profits, if any, will be given to the 


Patriotic Fund. 
Just published, Part I. super-royal 8vo. in paper cover, 
sewed, at 10s. to non-subscrit 


\IOTEO and his WORKS in “?p ADUA. 


By Joun Ruskin. 


* In consequence of the numerous cations for 
fr. Ruskin’s Essay, the Council of the Arundel Society 
| have resolved to sell it to the public without th n- 


| gravings issued to the Sub thers. 
Published at the Office of the 
Old Bond Street, and to be obtained (through 


Arundel Society, 24, 
iny Book- 


seller) of Messrs Bent ind Daupy, Fleet Street. 
W ORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG 
PERSONS. 
Published by Mr. Murray 
DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


for SCHOOLS. Third Edition. 8vo. Lis. 
SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


Third Edition, Wood-cuts. l6mo. 7s. 6d. 


SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of ANTI- 
QUITIES. Third Edition. Wood-cuts. lémo, 7s. 6d. 

SMITH’S SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE, Sixth 
Edition. Wood-cuts, l6mo. 7s. 6d. 

LIDDELL’S SCHOOI HISTORY of ROME. 
Wood-cuts. lémo. Nearly ready. 


MATTHL2#’S GREEK 
Seventh Edition, 12mo. 3s. 
COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC 
Edition. l6mo. 5s. 6d. 
} BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. 
Notes, by Fisutake. 


GRAMMAR, for Schools. 
POETS, Third 


Translated, with 


Second Edition. Svo. l4s, 


KING EDWARD the SIXTH’S LATIN GRAM- 

MAR for SCHOOLS. Ninth Edition. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

| _KING EDWARD the SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN 
BOOK ; with Accidence, Syntax, Prosody, and Trans- 

lation. Second Edition. l2mo, 2s. 

OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN 

| ELEGIACS, Second Edition. 12mo. 4s 

| MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Sixty- 


eighth Edition. Wood-cuts. 1l2mo. 6s 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 


: Thirty- 
sixth Edition. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 6s. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GERMANY. Sixth 
| Edition. Wood-cuts. l2mo. 6s. 
| LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
| Seventeenth Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY fo 
| CHILDREN. Fourth Edition. IS8mo. Is. 6d. 
CROKER’S STORIES from the HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, Fifteenth Edition, Wood-cuts. 1lémo. 
2s. 6d. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL DURING a 


VISIT to 
ENGLAND. Seventh Edition. 1l2mo. 7s. 6d. 
JAMES’S FABLES of ESOP. New Ed 
* With 100 Wood-cuts. l6mo. 2s. 6d. 


SUNLIGHT THROUGH the MIST. Second Edi- 


ition. 


tion. Wood-cuts. limo. 3s. 6d. 
THE MONASTERY and MOUNTAIN CHURCH. 
With Wood-cuts. l6mo. 4s. 


READINGS from BY RON’S POETRY and PROSE. 


Feap. 8vo. 3s 
PHILOSOPHY SPORT made SCIENCE 
EARNEST. Seventh Edition. Wood-cuts. 12mo. 
} 7s. 6d. 
JESSE'S NATURAL HISTORY. Eighth Edition. 


Wood-cuts. Feap. 
JESSE’S COUNTRY LIFE, 


Svo. 658. 


8vo. 6s. 
Third Edition, Wood- 
uts. Feap. 


PORTER’S RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. Second 


Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Thi 
Edition. 18mo. 3s. 
FISHER’S FIRST PRINCIPLES ALG! A 
| Third Edition. ismo 3s. f 
Jomx Mvauay, Albemarle Street, 
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brary Edition, in 2 vols. 8v 


La 
IR J. MACKINTOSH’S HISTORY of 
{J ENGI AND, from the Earliest Times to the final 





Establishment of the Reformati A New Edition, 
revised by the At ithor’s Son, R. J M ACKINTOSH, Esq. 
London : LoneMAN, Brown, Green, and Loyomans. 
NEW VOLUMI OF MR. ROGERS’S ESSAYS. 
On Saturday ! , Vol. IIT. in 8 iniform with the 
First Edition, . 
SSSAYS selected from CONTRIBU- 
| TIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. By 


4 
Henry Rocers. Being the ditional Essays com- 
prised in the Second Edition, just published, in 3 vols. 


| Syo. price 21s 
London : Loxomay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


A New Edition, in 3 Pocket Volumes, price 21s, 

R. MACAULAY'S CR ITIC AL endl 
j HISTORICAL EssAYs ntributed to the 
* Edinburgh Review.”—Also, COMPI ETE in ONE 


YLUME, with Portrait and Vignette, price 2ls.; 
M7 30s.-A LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 vols. 8vo. 


price 363.—PEOPLE’S EDITION, in 2 vols. crown 
Svo. price 8s.; or in ¢ Parts, ls. each. 

London : Lone man, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 
~~ Library Edition, (the Fourtt vols. 8vo, with 


Portrait, 36s, 


HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MIS. 





| 


CELLANEOUS WORKS, including his Contri- | 
Geihens to th ** Edinburgh Re viev Also, complete 
in ONE VOLUME, with Por 1 Vignette, price 


21s. ; calf, 30s. An Edition in s PO KI r VOLI MEs, 
price 21s.— LONGMAN, Brown, Green, und LoNGMANs. 


Now ready, gratis and postage free, 
LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF 
RECENT WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S 





SELECT LIBRARY, and offered at greatly reduced 
srices for cash. 
Cuaries Evwarp Mvupre, 510, N Oxford Street, 
London, and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 
MR. LONG’S NEW Ci ASSI¢ AL ATLASES, 
Nowr v, in Sve { half-bound, 


N ATLAS OF CLASSICAL, GEO- | 
AY GRAPHY; conta > 24M nstructed by 


Hvucurs FRA 3.8.; and Edit by Grore Lone, 
MA. With an Index of Places. 
Also, in 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


A GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY ; containing 10 Maps selected from the 
larger Atlas; Constructed by W. Hvucnes, aud Edited 
by GEorGt LonG. 
London: Wuirraker and Co.; 1 Georoe Bet. 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
Embellished with Plates, ps, Engravings, &« 


NOCK’S HISTOR’ of ENGLAND. Forty- 
third Edition, 12mo. price ts. stror bound in roan. 
WHITTAKER'S [MPROVED PINNOC K’S HIS- 
TORY of ROME. Thirty-first Edition, 12mo. 5s, 6d, 
strongly bound in r¢ 


n 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PINNOC K’S HIS- 


WHlETAKERS IMPROVED. PLN- | 











| 


TORY of GREECE. Twenty-s« 1 Edition, 12mo, 
price 5s, 6d trongly | 

No editions of the work ine except they 
have the name of the Publis! W nirTaKER and Co, 
on the titlepage. 

WuittakKer and Co. A M 1 Lane. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED 
FOR THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 

Now ready, a New Editior " rrected and 
revised, in 2 vols. Svo. } oth, of 
PLUGEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: 
adapted to the Eng lish Student. With great Additions 
and Improvements A. Fem German Master at 
the Royal Military Academy, We h, and the City 
of London School ; Dr. A. Hermann Professor of Ger- 
man at the London University College; and Jomn 
Oxenrorp, Esq 
It is very desirable t parties wishing to have thi 
work should be particular in sy sing the New Lon- 
don Edition, as there are two ot! editions bearing 
the name of Fliigel; the « I yand mucl 
dearer, the other smaller ar somewhat cheaper 
though both are greatly : tility for the Eng- 
lish stud nt, having heel without zlish 
assistance nd for the use spe y, of German stu- 
dents. An explanatory descript f the difference 
between the v aric us Editions will found in the pre- 
face to the New Londor n Edition, which may be had, 
gratis, inas ra \ tion to ci ther of 


the Publishers. 
Also, just published, New and Cheaper Edition, 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE SAME, for Younger 
By J 





Students, Travelle \ y O» orp and C, A, 
Feiine. Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6d. strongly bound, 
London : WurrrakKeEr and ¢ ; Dunav and Co.; 
und D. N 
h R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 
and CLASSICAL WORKS. s. d. 
History of England, 2 vols, 12 New Edition, 
cloth : - MO 
The volumes ar d sey t 7s. each, 
History of Greece. 12mo. Six Edition, cloth, 6 6 
History of Rome. 12mo. § Edition, clot 6 ¢ 
Questions on the Hist l2 ...each 1 0 
History of India. 8vo. cloth . soe 6 © 
History of the Roman Empit l . Second 
Edition, cloth wa . 6 G 
Mythology of Ancient ¢ e and ‘Italy. 8vo. 
New Edition, clott oo. 1B 6 
The Mythology Abridged 18 Six Edition, 
bound . . 4 0 
Ovid's I With Not Int iction. 
Second E tion, § tl ° ‘ 6 6 
iJ t Sal th Notes 
l 6 ¢ 
I W its i ap. 
‘ 6 f 
y of I rhird 
n, . 50 
i 7 bo 
wry t ! Third 
I n, t d , 
1 se W t s 8 








CHRONICLES 


ed by arrangement with the Author. 


: THOMAS CONSTABLE 





New Work by Washington Irving. 
MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE 


Just published, Vol. IV. price 3s. 6d. 

OF WOLFERT’S ROOST, 
ND OTHER PAPERS. 

WASHINGTON IRVING. 


simultaneously with the American Edition. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co. and HAMILTON, 


Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN, 





A DOMESTIC 


some to be the os of 


Netw Work by ffanny fern. 


Two Shillings, with a Frontispiece and Title by Binxer Foster 


HALL 


OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
By FANNY FERN 
being Fanny Fern’s first attempt at a long story. It is also thought 


Some of the scenes are delineated with touching pathos, others 
» her when vice or meanness fall under her lash.”—New York 


35, Paternoster Row; and WM. 8S. ORR and Co. 
Amen Corner, 





— oe on NATURAL 
“ ith Wo d-< ‘ uts, pri ice e 21s. 





of Ponderable Bodies, 


dern improved state 
edia of physical science, 
‘ wrtily recom ay ‘it as a work by which the 
: Phil »8 —— Magazine. 
, GREEN, and LonoMANs. 


HUGHES'S READING LESSON BOOKS. 
. EDWARD Hl GHI Ss, 





spectfully to direct public attention to his Series of 


















4 eee TR r- 
! , 


Influenced by the idea that no individual could do 





literature, as also : 

-known and valued practi 

way > th eory and practice will go b and in he and, and cor- 
The art 








r’s bus siness to see that 








1 16mo. with Vignette 
\ OOR E ’S IRISH MELODIES : with 
i the Autobiographical Preface, the Original Adver- 
tisements, &c. 

*,.* Also an ILLUST “ss D EDITION, with 161 
Designs by D. Macuise, R.A. price me 6d.—A DIA- 
MOND EDITION, in 32mo > Portrait, price 2s. 6d, 

MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, ‘TO vols fep. 8vo. 
$5s.—Complete in One Volume, medium 8vo. 21s. 

MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH, lémo. 5s.—An IL- 
LUSTRATED EDITION, square crown 8vo. 158.—A 
DI AMOND ) SESSION, in 32mo. with Frontispiece, 
rice 2s. 6d 

MOORE’S SONGS, BALLADS, and SACRED 
SONGS. lémo. with Vignette, price 5s. 
London: Lonomayx, Brown, Green, and Lowemans. 


DR. KENNEDY'S LATIN GRAMMAR, &e, 

A New Edition, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
N ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 
J the LATIN LANGUAGE, for the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D. Head Master of 
Shrewsbury School. 

Also by Dr, Krennepy. 

THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER. 12mo. 2s. 
ELEMENTARY LATIN VOCABULARY. 12mo. 
2s. Gd 


TIROCINIUM; or First Latin Reading Book. 12mo, 


~ PALESTRA LATINA; or Second Latin Reading 
Book 12mo. 5s. 
ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


HUTTON’S MATHE MATIC AL WORKS BY 
VI 


pivssen's ‘MATHEMATICAL 

TABLES, 
Royal 8vo. Twelfth Edition, 12s, cloth. 

Also, recently published, by the same Proprietors, 
New Editions of 

HUTTON’S COURSE of MATHEMATICS, com- 

jletely revised by Mr. T. 5. Davies, of the Royal 

Military College. Twelfth Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 

price 12s. each, boards 

DAVIES’S SOLUTIONS of the PRINCIPAL of 

HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS, In 8vo. price 11. 4, 

boards, 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; F. and J, 
Kivington ; Allen and Co. ; C. H. Law ; Cowie and Co, ; 
Capes and Co.; H. G. Bohn; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
Houlston and Stoneman; T. Bumpus; J. Green ; and 


J. Cornish Cambridge : Deighton and Co. 
~—PUTLER’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND 
ATLASES 


New and thoroughly revised Edition, enlarged and 
corrected to the present time, and Edited by the Au- 
thor’s Son, the Rev. Tuomas Br Ler, Rector of Lan- 


| Base BUTLER’S SKETCH of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY an entirely New 


Edition, corrected to the Present Tim Post 8vo. 
price 4s. cloth. 


BUTLER’S SKETCH of ANCIENS GEOGRA- 
PHY an entirely New Edition rected from the 
best Authorities. Post 8vo. pric 


4s 

The —_— and MODE RN GEOG RAP HY. 1 
vol. 7s 
BUTLER'S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
enlarged to 28 full-coloured Maps; with a complete 
Index. Royal Svo. price 12s. half-bound 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY : comprising 12 full-coloured Maps, selected 
from the “Modern Atlas.” Royal 8vo. price 4s, 6d, 
half-bound 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: 
enlarged to 23 full-coloured Maps; with a complete 
Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s. hali-bound 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY prising 10 full-coloured Maps, se- 
lected from the * Ancient Atlas,’ Royal 8vo. price 
is. 6d. h aif. hound 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and 

i : 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY enlarged t 1 full- 
coloured Maps; with Indexes. Royal 4to. price 24s, 
half-bound 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BROOKS, or 
MAP PROJECTIONS, Ancient i Modern. Oblong 
ito. price 4s. each Set; or 7s. 6d together 


London : Lonoman, Brown, Gurey, and LoNOMANS, 
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SELECTION OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


Greek, English, and French. 


The Rev. W. LINWOOD’S TREATISE on 
the GREEK TRAGIC METRES. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LINWOOD’S SOPHOCLES, with Short Latin Notes 
for Students. 8vo. 16s, 


Mr. C. D. YONGE’'S NEW ENGLISH- 
GREEK LEXICON. Post 4to. 2ls. 


sepese GREEK PROSE EXERCISES. 12mo. 
3. . 








5 


The Rev. J. T. WHITE’S XENOPHON’S 
ANABASIS, with English Notes, &c. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


MOODY’S NEW ETON GREEK GRAM- 
MAR in ENGLISH. 12mo. 4s. 


VALPY'S GREEK DELECTUS, improved 
by the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A. 12mo. 4s,—KEY, 2s. 6d. 





Dr. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 
WORDS and PHRASES. Third Edition, in a more 
convenient form. Crown 8yo. [Just ready. 

GRAHAM’S ENGLISH; or the Art of 


Composition Explained. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


GRAHAM’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES 
CLASSIFIED and EXPLAINED. Fecap. 8vo. 7s. 

PYCROFT’S COURSE of ENGLISH 
READING, for every Taste and Capacity. Fcap. 8vo. 
5s. 5 

Dr. BLACK’S STUDENT'S * 
WORDS derived from the GREEK. ! 

Dr. BLACK’S STUDENT’S MANUA! 
derived from the LATIN. 18mo. ds. 6d. 

CARPENTER’S SCHOLAR’S SPELLING- 
ASSISTANT, with the Author's latest Corrections. 
12mo. ls, 6d. 

CARPENTER’S SPELLING-~ASSISTANT, 
proved by W. M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S.  12mo., 1s. 6d. 

CONNON’S SELECTION from MILTON’S 
PARADISE LOST, with Notes for Schools. 12mo. 

(Just ready. 

HORNSEY’S PRONOUNCING EXPOSI- 
TOR; or Improved English Spelling-Book. 12mo, 2s. 

M‘LEOD’S READING LESSONS for 
CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS, in 30 Broadside Sheets, 
price 3s. 

M‘LEOD’S FIRST READING-BOOK for FAMI- 
LIES and SCHOOLS, 18mo. 3d. 

M‘LEOD’S SECOND POETICAL READ- 
ING-BOOK, with Notes, &c. 12mo. 1s, 8d, 

AIKIN’S Shz ECT WORKS of the BRI- 
TISH POETS, Ben Jonson to Beattie, with Supplement 
by LUCY AIKIN. vo. 18s. 

HILEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR and 
STYLE. New and improved Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

EXERCISES adapted to HILEY’S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 12mo. 2s. 6d.—KEY, 3s. 

HILEY’S ABRIDGED ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. New Edition, improved, 18mo. Is. 9d. 

HILEY’S CHILD’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. 18mo. ls. 

HILEY’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION. Part 1. or Junior Series. 18mo. ls, 6¢.— 
KEY, 2s. 6d. 

HILEY’S PRACTICAL 
TION. Part Il. 18mo. 3s. 


ANUAL of 


+. 28, 6d, 


of WORDS 


im- 


ENGLISH COMPOSI- 





HAMEL’S NEW UNIVERSAL FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, revised by THIBAUDIN. 12mo, 4s. 

HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMATICAL EXER- 
CISES, revised by THIBAUDIN, 12mo. 4s.—KEY, 3s. 

HAMEL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR and 
EXERCISES, in 1 vol. by LAMBERT. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
—KEY, 4s. 

TARVER’S ETON FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


Introduction a la Langue usuelle. 12mo. 3s. 


TARVER’S ETON FAMILIAR and CONVERSA- 
TIONAL FRENCH EXERCISES, l2mo. 3s.—KEY, 


TARVER’S ETON FRENCH READING- 
BOOK. 12mo. 7s. 6d. Or in Three Parts— 
I. Choix en Prose, 3s. 6d. 
II. Choix en Vers, 3s. 6d. 
ZI1, Phraséologie Expliquée et Comparée, 3s. 


London : 











Latin. 


ZUMPT’S LARGER LATIN GRAM- 
MAR, translated by Dr. L, SCHMITZ. J8vo. 14s. 

ZUMPT’S SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, trans- 
lated by Dr. L. SCHMITZ. 12mo, 4s. 

YONGE’S NEW LATIN GRADUS 
AD PARNASSUM. Post 8vo. 9s. 

YONGE’'S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

YONGE’S “OWN SENSE” LATIN VERSE EX- 
ERCISES. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

RIDDLE’S COMPLETE 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
8vo. 21s, 


The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
See 15s. 
Separately | The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
is. 
RIDDLE’S YOUNG 


LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN 
TIONARY. Square 12mo. 12s. 


DIC- 


LATIN- | 


SCHOLAR’S | 


The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. | 


~ 4a. 
Separately } The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
5s. 6d, 

RIDDLE’S COPIOUS 
CAL LATIN-ENGLISH 
31s, 6d. 

RIDDLE and 
LISH-LATIN LEXICON. 

RIDDLE and ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY, abridged by EBDEN, 
10s. 6d. 

RAPIER’S SECOND LATIN 
VERSE-BOOK, revised by ARNOLD, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— 
KEY, 2s. 6d. 

Dr. KENNEDY’S 


LATIN GRAMMAR, 


LEXICON. Post 4dto. 


ARNOLD'S ENG- 


8vo. 25s. 


ELEMENTARY 


12mo. 3s. 6d. 


and CRITI- | 


Square post Svo. | 


Dr. KENNEDY'S PALASTRA LATINA, orSe- | 


cond Latin Reading Book. 12mo, 5s. 


Mr. W. W. BRADLEY’S 
LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, from Cesar, Cicero, 
and Livy, for retranslation. 1l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Rey. A. BARRETT’S LITTLE 
ARTHUR’S LATIN PRIMER. 1l2mo, 1s, 

The Rev. A. BARRETT’S LATIN EXERCISES 
for the LOWEST FORM. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 


| Part I.: 
NEW | 





Arithmetic, &c. 


COLENSO’S ARITHMETIC, designed for 
the Use of Schools. l2mo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, by May. 
NARD, 6s. 


COLENSO’S TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENT. 
ARY ARITHMETIC, for National, Adult, and Com. 
mercial Schools. 18mo. 1s. 9d.: or with ANSWERS, 
2s. 3d. 

1. Text-book, 6d. 

2. Examples, Part I. Simple Arithmetic, 4d. 

5. Examples, Part 11. Compound Arithmetic, 4d. 

4. Examples, Part III. Fractions, Decimals, Duode- 

cimals, &c. 4d. 

5. Answers to the Examples, with Solutions of the 

more difficult Questions, ls. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
Part 1. the Elementary parts, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


COLENSO’S ALGEBRA. 


Part II. with numerous 
Examples and Equation Papers, 12mo. 63s.— (EY 


5 
» 08. 


COLENSO’S MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES and 
EQUATION PAPERS from te A/gebra, with An- 
swers, 2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
complete in One Volume, for Teachers and Students. 


8vo. 12s. 6d. 


COLENSO’'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 
for National and Adult Schools. 18mo. ls. 6d.—KEY, 


2s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID: 
with a large Collection of Geometrical Problems. 18mo. 
4s. 6d. 

COLENSO’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, as above: 
with KEY tothe Problems. 18mo. 6s. 6d. 

COLENSO’S GEOMETRICAL PROBLEMS, from 
the above Edition of Euclid: with KEY. 18mo. 3s, 6d. 

COLENSO'’S GEOMETRICAL 
parately, for Schools where other 
are employed, 18mo, ls, 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


with Logarithms. 12mo. 3s, 6d.—KEY, 


PROBLEMS, se- 
Editions of Euctid 


3s. 6d. 


COLENSO’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part 
II.; with Miscellaneous Problems. 12mo. 2s, 6¢d.— 


| KEY, 5s. 


WALFORD’S PROGRESSIVE EX- | 


ERCISES in LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE, First and 
Second Series, 12mo, 2s. 6d. each. 

WALFORD’S GRAMMAR of LATIN POETRY. 
12mo. ls. 

WALFORD'S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
2s. 6d. 

WALFORD’S HINTS 
Royal 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


The Rev. H. M. WILKINS’S NOTES 
for LATIN LYRICS. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, © cor- 
rected and improved by the Rey. J. T. WHITE, M.A, 
12mo. 2s, 6d. 
WHITE'S 
3s. 6d. 
WHITE'S 
2s. 6d. 
WHITE’S BRADLEY'S 
PHOSES. Price 4s. 6d. 
GIRDLESTONE and 
Edition of HORACE, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
PYCROFT’S VIRGIL, improved 
from Valpy’s, With Marginal References and Notes. 
12mo. 7s. 6d, 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, im- 
proved by the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A, 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
—KEY, 3s. 6d. 

HILEY’S ELEMENTS of LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 12mo. 3s. 

HILEY’S PROGRESSIVE 


12mo. 2s. 


12mo. 


on LATIN WRITING. 


BRADLEY'S CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
BRADLEY’S PH-EDRUS. 
OVID'S 


OSBORNE’S 


LATIN EXERCISES. 





18mo. 
| 


METAMOR- | 
| METIC, 


SCOTT’S ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA, 
for the Use of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
8vo. lés, 

SCOTT’S DECIMAL ARITHMETIC, for the Use 
of Schools. 12mo, 4s. 

SCOTT’S PLANE TRIGONOMETRY and MEN- 
SURATION, for the Use of the Royal Military Col- 
lege. 8vo. 9s, 6d, 


CROSBY'S WALKINGAME’S ARITH- 
M eo C, improved by MAYNARD. 12mo, 2s,—KEY, 
3s. 6d. 


JOYCE'S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
improved by MAYNARD, 12mo. 3s.—KEY, 3s. 


KEITH’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRI- 
GONOMETRY, corrected by MAYNARD, 8vo. lis. 


TREATISE on PRACTICAL 


l2mo. 63.—KEY, 5s. 


NESBIT’S 
MENSURATION. 


TATE’S ALGEBRA MADE EASY, chiefly 


intended for the Use of Schools. 12mo. 2s. 


TATE’S FIRST PRINCIPLES of ARITH- 


after the Method of Pestalozzi. 12mo., ls. 6d. 
TATE’S PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, 


MENSURATION, TRIGONOMETRY, LAND- 
SURVEYING, and LEVELLING. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


TATE’S EXERCISES on MECHANICS 
and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. il2mo. 2s.—KEY, 
3s, 6d. 


TATE’S PRINCIPLES of MECHANICAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY applied to INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. 


8yo. 10s. 6d. 


HILEY’S ARITHMETICAL COM- 
PANION, intended by Miscellaneous Examples, to 
perfect the Pupil in a Knowledge of Arithmetic. 18mo. 


2s.—KEY, ls. 6d. 


LoneMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 
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